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The Gardener 


By A tice BRAINERD 


Once in the winter time, 

I tried to grow a Chinese lily in the house. 
I put it in a low glass dish 

And placed it on the window sill, 

Where the first rays of the morning sun 
Would reach it through the frosty pane. 


At first it grew up several inches, 

Then its green leaves turned all yellow, 

And it never bloomed. 

I showed it to our gardener 

And he shook his head and laughed; 

“You should have kept it in the dark,” he said, 
“Until its roots had started; 

Then it had grown, 

And you’d have had a pretty flower.” 


Dear, tired heart, who through thy barren night. 
Stare through the darkness with weary, unshut eyes, 
Who knows ?—God is'a Gardener wise and good; 
Perhaps He put thee inthe dark 
That there thy soul might root itself. 
Some day His hand will open wide thy darkened door, 
And thou shalt come forth to the sunlight, 
And thy soul shall bloom. 
—The Living Church. 
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THE RIVERROAD 


By Laura Davies Hott 


It curves around the river brim, The murmurs of wind voices rise 
Through shadows cool and still; And fall among the trees; 


A drowsy summer restfulness 
The wanderer, until Is borne upon the breeze; 

Beyond the bend a gleam of light And down below, the gurgling songs 
Comes filtering through the leaves, Of water sprites at play 


And on the bare, brown earth, the sun Have rounded out the picture 
A fancy pattern weaves. Of a perfect summer’s day. 


Its deep recesses beckoning 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN A. B. 


[' WAS Commencement Day at a 
large Eastern university, and under 

a warm June sun a thin line of black 
gowned and capped candidates for de- 
grees wound slowly across the ancient 
campus toward the scene of the day’s 
exercises, the old gym and assembly hall. 
Seating themselves there, they listened 
with rapt attention, for their last time 
as undergraduates, to the pronounce- 
ments of their well beloved president, 
and then, after a few short speeches, re- 


ceived from him, one by one, their 
coveted sheepskins. 
It was a solemn occasion. The col- 


lege days were over, and each man 
faced the uncertain experiences of life. 
The old campus, with its memories and 
friendships of four full years, must be 
deserted for the larger field. Every son 
of the Alma Mater swore within his 
heart to return some time to do her 
homage, but every man knew that when 
he did things would be different—the 
old faces would be gone, perhaps even, 
in this day of rapid university expan- 
sion, the entire aspect of the campus 
would be changed. 

The President made some noble ut- 
terances that Commencement day, and I, 
as I sat among the graduates, under- 
stood a part of them. I have not heard 
a syllable since a certain day ‘in ‘17 
when I met an attack of spinal menin- 
gitis instead of the Germans I ex- 
pected, and lost. I’d rather have met 
the Germans. | 

It is not necessary to tell you my 
real name. Let me call myself Waters. 
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I was just 19 when I became deaf, and 
had completed one year of college work 
in a western university. When it was 
definitely determined that my deafness 
was permanent I gave up all expectation 
of ever completing the course. College 
seemed as far out of my reach as— 
well, as music and certain other impossi- 
bilities. 

As a matter of fact, however, I 
did not do a great deal of reaching 
those days. Life, I felt, had deceived 
me. I had asked for bread and received 
a stone, which not only could not be 
eaten for stimulation, but had to be car- 
ried about, a constant and a galling 
burden. I was bitter and _ rebellious. 
I had been brought up in a religious 
atmosphere, and felt now that for some 
mysterious reason God had _ turned 
against me. And if that were true, 
why try? No use fighting when God 
is on the other side. 

This state of mind is not uncommon 
among the newly deafened, I believe. 
The first few months are trying ones, 
and require wise counsel and under- 
standing sympathy from friends and 
relatives. I was fortunate in receiving 
both. Yet the factor, I am certain, 
which served more than any other to 
put me again on my feet was my in- 
troduction to lip-reading. 

Lip-reading is the deaf man’s “open 
sesame” to life. I do not care how 
badly you can read the lips—and there 
are as many grades of lip-readers as 
characters in the Chinese alphabet—lip- 
reading will be good for. you. If it 
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merely makes it possible for you to 
understand the commonest expressions, 
or the easiest mouths—if you can make 
out only “Good morning” and “Good 
evening,” and an occasional “I am glad 
to see you’’—you have gained something 
that is priceless. You feel yourself 
again a part of the world you thought 
to have lost. You experience anew the 
glow which only the spoken word of 
a friend can give. And to the average 
lip-reader comes a renewed sense of 
power and confidence. 

This is no new fact to the readers 
of this magazine, who know well the 
benefits to be derived from the study 
of the great art. But to me it came 
as something strange and wonderful. I 
studied first under a teacher in the 
West, a remarkable little woman who 
had had the experience of deafness (a 
valuable asset, as Mrs. Trask says), and 
who put a world of sympathy and pa- 
tience and genuine ability into her work. 
She gave her time unstintingly to her 
pupils, not only in teaching them lip- 
reading, but in administering to their 
wounded spirits. Many in the North- 
west remember “Mother L.,” and thank 
Providence for having cast them her 
way. 

I felt sufficiently bold after several 
months at Mother L.’s to tackle a 
course at the agricultural school. Not 
that I particularly cared about agri- 
culture, but it was the consensus of 
opinion that agriculture was perhaps 
the best thing for a deafened man. The 
assumption was, I think, that the beasts 
and crops among which a farmer spends 
much of his time are not so particular 
whether he hears or not. 

The work at the school was not 
hard, and I had little difficulty there. 
I attended three terms, and between 
times worked on a small farm, to see 
how I liked it. I didn’t. It was too 
lonely. I enjoyed the outdoor work, the 
country air, the fresh earth odors, and— 
yes—the companionship of the farm 
animals. I mean that. You come to 
feel a great deal of affection for the 
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yellow collie, the red and white heifer, 
the speckled hen and even the stubborn 
jackass if you are long on the farm. 

But I had lived in the city, and had 
the city man’s psychology. I wanted 
action and more action, and the privi- 
lege of constantly rubbing elbows. with 
other people, even if I could under- 
stand little of what they were saying. 
So when the opportunity was offered me ° 
to come East for further training in 
lip-reading, I was not long in making 
up my mind. 

It was while at the Eastern school 
that I decided to resume my work for 
a university degree. Few people en- 
couraged me in the idea. A totally deaf 
man in the university! It wasn’t done, 
it seemed. However, I found no ob- 
jection from the University authorities, 
and matriculated that fall as a War 
Special. If I could have swallowed the 
“Wars of Julius Caesar” in three weeks, 
as I tried to do, I would have had reg- 
ular standing. But I flunked the en- 
trance exam. An auspicious start! 

The first few days were given over 
to explanations. I came to dread the 
start of every term, because of the fresh 
explanations necessary. Explanations to 
your classmates, from whom you wish 
help with the notes. Double explana- 
tions to your instructors. I say double 
advisedly. At first I was so confident 
of my ability as a lip-reader that I 
thought to fool the professors by keep- 
ing my deafness a dark secret for a 
few days. But invariably some embar- 
rassment would result to both instruc- 
tor and pupil, so I made it a point 
to confide the secret to the professor. 
before the first meeting of the class. 
But professors have much to _ think 
about, and three times out of four they 
forgot what I told them. Several days 
later I would find them marking me 
absent, when I had made it a special 
point to ask them to excuse me from 
answering rollcall. 

Once, however, I did not request that 
concession. It was a class in history, 
and because the instructor was easy tc 
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“read,” I answered regularly to the 
rollcall for several weeks. Then some- 
thing happened one day which altered 


the case. The instructor called the list 
of names as usual until he came to 
mine. 

“Waters?” 

“Here!” 


“What department?” 

I thought he hadn’t heard me and 
was repeating my name. 

“Here!” 

“What ?” 

“HERE!” 

The room by this time was in an up- 
roar and the professor as red as a 
beet. I knew something was wrong, but 
not what it was. I wanted to do the 
disappearing act, but no exit was handy. 
So I put on a sick little grin and pre- 
tended to enjoy the joke with the other 
boys. I did not answer the rollcall 
after that. 

There were other trying experiences, 
but this, I believe, was the worst. 
Only this year at the start of the fall 
term, I found myself under a Latin 
professor whose mouth, you might say, 
was Greek to me. I couldn't get a 
word. I felt as sorry for him as he 
did for me, and after a few fruitless 
trials we agreed to separate, I going 
to another class of which the instruc- 
tor was an old friend. There we got 
along well, the instructor and I, and I 
showed my appreciation by allowing him 
to give me a neat “D” for the term, 
which in college parlance means dis- 
tinguished. 

I well remember my introduction to 
this professor. It was at the start of 
my college experience, and I had not 
yet learned the technique of the business. 
Instead of assuring him that I was 
perfectly capable of doing the work, I 
asked him if he thought I could do it. 
He had been nonplussed by my admis- 
sion of deafness and did not know how 
to answer. He was new, and would 
have to see the head of the depart- 
ment. This he did, and after a long 
consultation I was admitted. We expe- 
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rienced little difficulty in the recitations 
and translations, and I had him for four 
terms. Always he showed me the ut- 
most in consideration and kindness, al- 
though I never asked favors of him or, 
in fact, of any of the instructors. 

The professors of a large university, 
many of them authorities of national 
reputation in the subjects they teach, 
are, I believe, the most tolerant body 
of men in the world. They have seen 
all manner and conditions of men and 
are as a rule prepared to handle all 
comers. My relations with them have 
never been anything but happy. They 
treated me, and required as much of me, 
as any other student, and if I needed 


-and asked for special help and guid- 


ance, it was never denied. 

The point I want to stress is, that 
usually I had to ask for help to get it. 
Professors and students alike dislike 
to appear sentimentally solicitous of 
another’s welfare. It is a character- 
istic of men. Students of college age 
are men at heart, and treat one another 
as men. And no college professor is 
going to brood over his pupils hen- 
fashion, as is done, and rightly, in High 
and grade schools. A man is left to 
his own resources with his fate in his 
own hands. 

It is frequently asked me if I really 
could understand the lectures, of which 
some courses are composed entirely. 
Sometimes I understood a part of them. 


But I never depended upon them for 


my information, and for this reason. 
To retain the important points in a lec- 
ture it is necessary to take notes, and 
I found it impossible to take notes and 
hold the thread of the discourse by lip- 
reading, which requires persistent con- 
centration of attention, at the same time. 
So I always secured permission to copy 
the notes of the man at my side, giving 
what time was left to the lecturer. 
This was not a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement, for often what is best in a 
lecture, the humor, the illustrations, the 
manner of expression and the speak- 
er’s personality, I lost entirely. I did 
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get, however, the points it was required 
of the the class to remember. There 
was one lecturer in economics who 
exasperated me a great deal. It wasn’t 
because his mouth was hard to read, 
which it was, but he had the habit of 
asking at least a dozen times in the 
course of a lecture, “Now, is that per- 
fectly clear?’ He would talk along 
for five minutes, and out the question 
would come, “Now, is that perfectly 
clear?” I never failed to understand 
the question, but the rest was usually a 
blank. There would be another five 
minute burst of eloquence, and then 
again, “Now, is that perfectly clear?” 
And so on to the end of the hour. I 
never told him it was about as clear as 
Iowa mud. 

Lip-reading after all is a_ rather 
precarious way of securing information. 
That is, you never know what to be 
sure of. It is hardly permissible to 
mention the time I thought I was in- 
vited out to dinner, and wasn’t, for it 
isn’t connected with college. At college 
I always took precautions. Like Chris- 
topher Morley, I always asked at least 
three people about any important mat- 
ter, and even then I hardly believed 
them. Even then, too, I found my- 
self doing wrong assignments at times, 
or failing to do correct ones. But a 
man who has been deaf seven years is 
accustomed to these little misplays, as 
well as to the slight embarrassments 
which are bound to occure on occasions, 
“Maktoob’—’tis written. I think one 
wi'l have less penance to do in purgatory 
on account of them. 

Although I suffered some. depressing 
moments now and then—and I think 
all men, whether deaf or not, experi- 
ence them—the college days as a whole 
were rich in pleasurable return. There 
was a keen satisfaction, for one thing, 
in the mere ability to do the work, and 
again, in the realization of having done 
it well. In my entire course I did not 
flunk an examination, and usually I 
found myself with the upper half of the 
class in the matter of grades. This is 
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not written in a spirit of boasting. My 
purpose is only to show that deafness 
is not necessarily the handicap in secur- 
ing an education which many have sup- 
posed it to be. 

Another source of gratification was 
the work itself—the running down of 
knowledge. Knowledge for its own 
sake has just about been outlawed in our 
Western colleges, where the practical 
courses are so popular. But the East 
still believes in and encourages a liberal 
education. Whatever its merits as op- 
posed to technical training—and that 
it has them I do not doubt—it can 
be a source of endless enjoyment to 
either student or graduate. The wisdom 
of the ancient and the modern world 
is exhibited to him, and he is given 
the key to the treasure. The real stu- 
dent will find as much satisfaction in 
fitting the key, and exultation in gain- 
ing his prize, as an athlete does in win- 
ning a hard race. 

I enjoy study, and never consider the 
hours over my books as anything but 
happy. But there were divertisements, 
chiefly in the form of physical exercises, 
two times a week, in which all under- 
graduates were required to participate. 
The college supported many branches 
of sports, but I took my exercise every 
term but one in the boxing classes. 
And great old times we had there, too. 
Zip! Bim! Whack! Smack! The very 
thought of those glorious set-tos makes 
my hands itch for the padded gloves. 
I was on a basis of absolute equality 
there, for my fists were as good as the 
next man’s. No necessity to explain. 
Say it with leather. Zip! Water! Water! 
I was knocked out once, and once I 
knocked out another man. Yet the con- 
tests were not ordinarily so rough. 
After each came a hot shower, followed 
by a rubdown with a rough towel, and 
everybody felt like a couple of million! 

I cannot leave the subject of sports 
without mentioning the football games 
which were held in the huge stadium 
of the university every fall. With 
their great crowds and exciting action, 
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they were always colorful spectacles to 
all visitors alike. ‘ But I do not believe 
that any outsider can get the thrill that 
comes to the undergraduate as he 
watches his team in action. He follows 
the game like a hawk, exulting when 
the fates are favorable, encouraging 
when they are not, and exorting his 
favorites on to increased efforts al- 
ways. He does not merely watch the 
game, he lives it. 

I, together with the majority of the 
students, lived for it and for little else 
for two months in the fall. Games 
were played on the home field almost 
every Saturday. I would attend, sit 
through two hours of such emotional 
excitement as I never knew elsewhere, 
and then wait patiently for the next 
Saturday to roll around. 

Although the one absorbing interest 
at the U in the fall was football, yet I 
do not believe that this had a deleterious 
effect upon the cause of learning, as 
some contend. The real work was not 
neglected. Football occupied the same 
place in the student’s thoughts that golf 
frequently does in the thoughts of those 
business men who talk of it at every 
opportunity, but yet conduct their busi- 
ness with care and efficiency. 

Those games have given me some of 
my fondest memories. And if they 
mean so much to me, a mere specta- 
tor, consider what they must be to the 
men who played! A glorious game it 
is, a man’s game, the magnificence of 
which, in its sporting phase, its pic- 
turesqueness and dramatic intensity, the 
ancient crowds of the Roman Coliseum 
never dreamed ! 

I was one with the men in athletics, 
and I wish I could also write that I 
was one with them in the social side of 
college life. But deafness does make a 
difference there. I tried at first to join 
in the social activities but gave them 
up. The price was too high and the 
returns too little. Undoubtedly a bet- 
ter “mixer” would have succeeded bet- 
ter. I was never of the “hail fellow 
well met” type, and was lost in a 
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crowd where the conversation was gen- 
eral. 

Yet college life is always rich in 
friendships, of which I had a share. 
Bill and Cliff and Ray and Bert—I 
still feel the strong grip of their hands 
at parting, and stored up in a crowded 
brain are memories of cheerful badinage, 
riotous love scraps, long satisfying talks 
and youthful philosophizing late at 
night on religion, sports, ambitions and— 
yea verily—girls, and various other 
topics to which young minds are ad- 
dicted. 


It would be a blissful satisfaction to 
record here that I “made” my varsity 
letter, Phi Beta Kappa and a couple 
of the Senior societies. But the highest 
honor I can claim is membership on 
the board of one of the college publi- 
cations, on the strength of some accepted 
essays. In truth it was a Lilliputian 
honor, yet honors of any kind are 
eagerly striven for in a university the 
size of mine. 

And now the university career is 
ended, the harvest is gathered, and the 
questions are sure to be asked: Was 
it worth the gaff? Could you not have 
gained identical benefits by systematized 
study at home? You admit missing 
much of the lectures and social life. 

To the second question the answer 
is a qualified affirmative, if you are one 


of those very exceptional individuals 
who can apply himself anywhere. But 
you lack the incentive at home. You 


lack intelligent direction of the work 
and encouraging commendation when it 
is well done. For such subjects as 
Psychology, Biology and most of the 
other sciences personal supervision of 
study is a practical necessity. 

And nowhere but in college does 
one receive the stimulation which comes 
from contact with the rich minds of 
the faculty, and from contact with minds 
engaged in the same act of exploration 
as your own, among the students. The 
atmosphere of college is intellectual. 
Men placed in such an environment will 
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find it hard to escape without becoming, 
in varying degrees, intellectual them- 
selves. 

Was it worth the gaff? Undoubtedly. 
It never was as painful as I had thought 
it might be. It always yielded richer 
returns than I had expected. I often 
reflected that it was, after all, only 
meeting life half way. Someone has 
written, “Unless you stop living, you 
can’t run away from life.” It seems 
that the further you, run, the closer 
it presses upon you. I know, because 
I tried running away first. 

I am glad I studied Latin, because 
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now I can read the inscription on my 
sheepskin, and am not in the predica- 
ment of those boys who never know 
what theirs are about. Somehow mine 
got framed, and hangs on the wall 
before me. Beside it is a little gift 
motto, which reads: “In all human 
affairs there are efforts and there are 
results, and the strength of the effort 
is the measure of the result.” A clip- 
ping from the cover of an old Votta 
is inserted between glass and frame of 
the motto. “Beware what you set your 
heart upon, for it surely shall be yours.” 
Shall be. It is a promise. 





“A SMILE THAT WOULD DISARM ST. PETER” 


By Laura Davies 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, like most 
growing towns, has many sub- 
urbs. Out on the country edge 
of one of these semi-city dwelling places 
there is a rambling old house with “ceil- 
ings sky high.” The grounds are alive 
with pets of all kinds and things are 
kept humming from daylight till dark 
by four very much alive youngsters, 
whom their mother calls her four wild- 
cats. A friend of the family, after 
witnessing their expert tree climbing, 
is convinced that the “Darwinian theory 
may not be far wrong after all.’ Even 
the one girl of the family instead of 
playing with dolls and dainty things is 
credited with being a “high-powered 
tomboy.” A Shetland pony has recently 
succeeded the goat which formerly drew 
the cart and the quartet of wildcats 
along the country roads. — Incidentally 
this interesting family has a father, and 
he is the man who owns and wears the 
smile which would disarm St. Peter. 
Back in the days of 1909 Hugh H. 
Dorr was a promising young medical 
graduate. After receiving his degree 
from Ohio Medical College he was ap- 
pointed interne at St. Francis’ Hospital 
in Columbus, where he had been ex- 
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tern during his Senior year. While 
waiting for the State Board medical 
examination he accepted an invitation 
to visit his roommate, Dr. Vic Magers, 
at Tiffin, Ohio. I quote his own report 
of that visit and its consequences. 

“It was the plan to spend our morn- 
ings in studying and quizzing and our 
afternoons and evenings in play. We 
carried out the program _ religiously, 
especially as related to the P. M. part 
of it. That’s where and when and how 
I met my fate. One night we went 
to a Knights of Columbus dance. Vic 
said there were two girls in Tiffin he 
wanted me to meet. I met ‘em. In 
those days girls carried fans. One of 
these had one and while dancing I stuck 
it in my pocket and forgot it. So did 
she. After we arrived home I found 
it and so I could do nothing but return 
it. Common courtesy demanded that. 
Vic had told me that ‘Kid’ (his horse) 
and his buggy were at my disposal 
any time. So I took time by the fore- 
lock and on returning the lady’s fan 
suggested a ride in the cool of the 
evening. She thought it would be fine, 
so we went, and it rained. Well, we 
liked each other pretty much and after 
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DR. DORR IS THE MAN WITH THE GLASSES 
AND THE SMILE THAT WOULD DISARM 
ST. PETER 


I left Tiffin we started a more or less 
desultory correspondence.” : 

He passed the State Board examina- 
tion and began work in the hospital. 
A month later he had an offer from the 
Insane Asylum at Athens which he ac- 
cepted. He was placed in charge of 
the receiving ward and went to work 
with his usual vigor. The first week 
he was there a girl hung herself with 
an apron. This was a severe shock 
to the young doctor, who felt his re- 
sponsibility keenly and refused to leave 
the patient until she died twelve hours 
later. He is very indignant when he 
hears people say that asylum officials are 
heartiess. He certainly was one speci- 
men who was not so. 

On the thirteenth of May following 
their meeting he was engaged to the 
girl who owned the fan. After that, 
he says, their correspondence was any- 
thing but desultory and the ambitions 
of the young doctor mounted high. At 
one time because of a shortage of doc- 





tors he had to work day and night. 
Three doctors had the care of 1400 pa- 
tients. All of them had to be seen at 
least twice a day and he always visited 
the receiving ward at least four and 
sometimes six times a day. A severe 
operation threw him out for a time; 
then for three weeks he took care of 
his work in a wheel chair. Hard work 
and close application were winning for 
him trust and new responsibilities all 
the time. 

In July, 1911, the young couple were 
married and began life together at 
the Asylum. A warm reception was 
given them and the groom was’ treated 
to a pretty severe hazing. They took 
him to the fighting ward and locked 
him up with an old crazy man called 
Dad Beaty. Dad happened to be in 
a good humor that night and his guest 
did nothing to arouse his ire. He re- 
marked that it was a wet night, and 
the perspiring young man agreed with 
him. He complained that he hadn't 
had a drink of whisky all day and 
the Doctor assured him that he should 
have two drinks the next day. So 
the conversation continued till the night 
watchman came and let him out. On 
going to his apartment he found it lav- 
ishly decorated with pictures of Mellin’s 
Food babies, teething rings, etc. So 
the happy life of the young couple was 
launched with high prospects and the 
good wishes of many friends. 

Until December everything was lovely, 
when the Doctor took a severe cold. He 
had lost the hearing in his left ear in 
1904. Now the right ear began buz- 
zing. He had the trouble treated and 
it improved. Until March he could hear 
the telephone, then his hearing became 
suddenly worse. On his birthday, March 
3, he and Mrs. Dorr were going to 
Columbus on the train for his regular 
ar treatment. It was during that ride 
that the last vestige of hearing power 
left him. His wife’s voice in his ear 
was the last sound he ever heard. He 
was in despair, all of his courage gone. 
He said, “If the car had not been full 
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I’d have shed enough tears to float it. 
I would argue with myself, saying, ‘Now 
I know some deaf people, but surely, 
surely I am not going to be deaf. Surely 
the good God would not put such a 
punishment on me just at this time. 
Why, it would not be right.’ I kidded 
myself with the thought that it was 
only a temporary affair. It was simply 
impossible for Hugh H. Dorr to go 
through life deaf. And then I'd recall 
that I lost one ear eight years before 
and it never:returned. That would put 
me in the dumps deeper than ever. I 
tell you that trip to Columbus was a 
veritable hell on earth. Through it all 
I kept thinking what my wife was en- 
during, what a terrific experience it was 
for her! Then I’d be ashamed of my- 
self for being such a coward. The train 
finally reached Columbus. My aurist 
referred me to a neurologist and he re- 
ferred me to the bake-oven at Grant. 
Gosh! how they hot-packed me! They 
simply parboiled me. And the more they 
did the less I heard.” 

Mrs. Dorr went to Grant with him 
and immediately began his training in 
lip-reading. When she was a child she 
had known some old man who was a 
self-taught wizard at the art and it had 


made a deep impression on her. She 
had no text books or helps or advice 
of any kind. She did not know where 
to get them. She simply talked and 
talked and talked. He begged her to 
write but she steeled her heart against 
his pleas and continued to talk. He 
simply had to read her lips, and some- 
how or other he did it. It wasn’t easy, 
for brilliancy in other lines does not 
make ease in lip-reading. All his train- 
ing had been in the opposite direction. 
He was accustomed to collect all pos- 
sible data before venturing an opinion, 
while in lip-reading he must make a 
hundred snap judgments a day. But 
the devotion and persistence of his wife 
made up for his lack of adaptability and 
they won out. 

“One day after the doctor had been 
there,” he says, “I decided it was all 
over. That was the first and only time 
I ever really went to pieces. I don’t 
like to think about it, much less talk 
about it. Mrs. Dorr locked the door 
and came and sat on the bed and tried 
to quiet the storm. It was awful. She 
cried a little, too, out of sympathy for 
me—-not because she felt down hearted. 
She simply isn’t the kind that gets dis- 
couraged. I am.” 
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The treatments dragged along for 
weeks and weeks,in the vain hope that 
something could be done. He would go 
back to Athens each week-end, but stick 
religiously to the treatments through 
week days. It was during one of these 
trips home that he had an experience 
which convinced him completely that he 
was a deaf man and might as well face 
the fact. When he got off the train 
this time at Athens, thinking to shorten 
a long walk, he started up the railroad 
track, suit case in hand. About that 
time the Flyer came along and he sud- 
denly found himself sprawling in the 
ditch while the Flyer rolled on down the 
track taking his suit case with it. “And,” 
he added, in relating the incident, “they 
never did return that suit case.” An- 
other time he went to the mail box for 
his mail. It was on the opposite side 
of the road from the house and he had 
to cross the interurban track to get to it. 
He found a letter, opened it and began 
to read it as he walked back across the 
street. Mrs. Dorr was watching from 
the house and could see that he and the 
car were due to meet. The motorman 
was clanging his bell but the doctor 
heard nothing. On he came and on 
came the car. At last they reached the 
same spot but just as he was putting 
his foot on the track he looked up and 
fell back into the road. These two ex- 
periences convinced him, if nothing else 
could, that he was really deaf. 

Finally he gave up all hope of re- 
covery and resigned his position at the 
asylum where he had been doing labora- 
tory work since the loss of his hearing. 
His father and mother invited him to 
bring his wife and baby home till they 
could decide what to do. It was any- 
thing but a happy outlook. All they 
owned was a few barrels of wedding 
presents, with no prospect of making a 
living. They talked it over and he de- 
cided to try practicing medicine with his 
father, who was a country physician. 
For two years he rode horseback over 
all kinds of roads in winter and “fliv- 
vered” in summer. He took care of all 


kinds of cases. He learned to frame his 
questions in such a way that his patient 
must answer “Yes” or “No.” He was 
the inventor of many makeshifts and 
substitutes for hearing, and through it 
all he kept the cheerful “bedside man- 
ner” that would make his patients want 
to get well just to please him if for no 
other reason. So he got along somehow, 
but he felt that he could never hope to 
build up a successful practice in this 
way. It was during a visit to Columbus 
in 1914, after two years of country doc- 
toring, that he heard of a vacancy in 
the Ohio Industrial Commission. He 
applied for it and got it. From that 
time on the worst of the Dorr troubles 
were over. 

I purposely give a full account of Dr. 
Dorr’s most discouraging years of 
transition from hearing to deafness be- 
cause they show how a deaf man’s wife 
can and so often does save the day and 
become the very making of the man 
when it seems that without her he 
would give up. 

The two years in the country were 
the worst. “Along with my deafness,” 
says the doctor, “I had a neuralgia that 
almost unnerved me. It’s a wonder my 
wife did not leave me. She certainly 
had provocation enough. When I think 
about it now and the way I acted some- 
times, I feel worse than Andy Gump 
after he’s had a fuss with Min. My 
disposition and temper were simply 
devilish. I was snappish and mean and 
sarcastic and insulting and everything 
else. And sometimes I was rotten 
enough to blame it all on my deafness. 
Oh, I was a regular nut! I believe I 
was about half crazy half the time. Mrs. 
Dorr was her calm old self and it began 
to have its effect. The change was slow 
but the “blue Mondays” kept getting 
farther apart. All this time the babies 
were afriving at more or less regular 
intervals and were always welcome. We 
had to figure pretty closely at times but 
we never went hungry. We haven't 
much yet in a material way but we are 
happy. I do not know any family that 
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has any more real honest-to-goodness 
happiness than ours has and I can’t tell 
you how thankful we are for it. If I 
thought more money would tend to mini- 
mize that happiness even a little bit 
I'd gladly refuse it.” 

Dr. Dorr emphasizes three factors 
in his life which have been the greatest 
helps in his overcoming and establishing 
himself. First was the fact that his 
father and mother by great sacrifice, 
gave him a good education and he got 
this before he became deaf. Second and 
more important was his wife’s unwaver- 
ing faith in him and his final success. 
She says that she never admitted to 
him that she felt any qualms about his 
ultimately succeeding even when he was 
the bluest, but she had ’em! He gives 
her all the credit for holding him to 
the job and bringing him “out of the 
woods” and she surely deserves it. He 
thinks this story should all be about 
her, for he felt hopeless about himself 
a dozen times a day in those early days, 
but she never would admit that a little 
thing like deafness could stop him ana 
her faith proved it. The third factor is 
his “faith in God and an all wise Provi- 
dence.” He says, “It took me some time 
to learn that. Most contented deaf 


people know it. There isn’t anything 
that helps so much as that. If I were 
deaf and an atheist or free thinker or 
rationalist I’d feel like getting out of 
this old world as soon as_ possible, 
wouldn’t you? What have they to look 
forward to? I used to waste many 
hours wondering what I would have 
done with two good ears or even one. 
I am now convinced that the deafness 
is a blessing in disguise. I don’t know 
of a single soul that I'd be willing to 
change places with. Naturally I’d like 
to be able to hear, but when I look 
about me and every day see people who 
are a hundred times worse off than lI, 
I feel like getting down on my hunkers 
and thanking the Good Man for being 
so good to me and taking such good 
care of me and mine. Everyone has his 
work to do. I feel that I am doing 
mine and doing it as well as anyone 
with hearing could do it. There are 
some things, of course, that are denied 
me, but they are surprisingly few. I 
can’t hear music or sermons or campaign 
speeches or roosters crowing or chil- 
dren’s voices or flivver horns or crickets. 
A nun in New York told me not to 
mind it—that I’d be able to hear the 
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angels better than any of ‘em. So that’s 
something ta look forward to.” 

The work Dr. Dorr is doing as First 
Assistant Medical Examiner in the Ohio 
State Industrial Commission he thinks 
was made on purpose for a deaf man. 
He examines workmen’s compensation 
claims. The only thing he can’t do is 
to make the physical examinations, and 
there are seven other doctors on the 
commission to do that. He says he 
can do more work of the kind he does 
without ears than he could with them. 
Dr. Fletcher, who is associated with him, 
says that no one in the office could com- 
pare with Dr. Dorr in the amount of 
work he turns out, that he is the bright 
particular star of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, and that he has proved that there 
could be a place for other deafened doc- 
tors on other commissions or in big in- 
surance companies where claims must 
be passed on. 

Considering the fact that Mrs. Dorr, 
without any training for the task, has 
been his only teacher, the doctor reads 
lips excellently. Strangers he does not 
understand so readily, but his family and 
those with whom he is closely associated 
can talk to him easily and even forget 
that he is deaf. 

His deafness often gets him, like 


most of us, into embarrassing circum- 
stances, but his sense of humor can 
usually save the day and one of his en- 
gaging smiles clear the atmosphere. Last 
spring he was invited to join the lip- 
reading class in room 504 at the Y. W. 
C. A. Like any other deaf person he 
did not care to ask any more questions 
than necessary, so he went to the build- 
ing and not finding an elevator, walked 
up to the fifth floor, where he expected 
to find room 504. Instead he found a 
number of maidens in scanty attire. He 
beat a hasty retreat. Remembering that 
the Y. W. had two buildings he went 
to the other. Feeling sure of himself this 
time he marched in and started up stairs. 
Several ancient ladies called to him, but 
of course, he did not hear. Scandalized, 
they started in pursuit. His length en- 
abled him to cover the ground much 
faster than they, and he had gone some 
distance before they got close enough to 
pull his coattails and drag him _ back, 
thus protecting the young ladies in their 
charge. He finally reached room 504 
on the second floor of the first building 
he had entered, but not until he had 
quite an experience in exploring Adam- 
less Edens. 





THEY HAVE MORE REASONS FOR BEING 
SWEATHEARTS NOW THAN IN ‘THE DAYS 
FOLLOWING THE K. C. DANCE 








SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN FRANCE 


By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


PART TWO 


ASNIERES 
HE school for the deaf and the 
feebleminded (or Arrieres, as the 
latter are called in France), of the 
Department of the Seine, located at 
29 Rue de Nanterre, Asnieres, on the 
edge of Paris, is by no means as hand- 
some or as impressive in its buildings as 
the National Institution in Paris, but in 
the quality and quantity of its work it 
impressed me more favorably. 
Established on a small scale in 1893, 
it has grown gradually till its pupils 
numbered, at the time of my visit, nearly 
five hundred, and it had a teaching force 
of nearly forty. 


In the course of its growth it has ab- 
sorbed a number of old tenement houses 
impossible of satisfactory adaptation to 
the needs of a school, and has sand- 
wiched in a few new structures that 
are somewhat better, but still by no 
means ideal. 


It is crowded into the midst of a 


dense population, and its dusty gravel 


courts and unattractive appearance make 
a strong and depressing contrast with 
the really lovely environment of some 
of the schools I have visited. 


The school is terribly “institutional,” 
but is free from some of the worst 
features found in some other places. 
For example, the time and labor of the 
pupils is not commercialized for profit, 
as in the National Institution of Spain 
in Madrid. There are well equipped 
shops, but nothing is sold. The train- 
ing is given in the making of things 
exclusively for the use of the pupils or 
the equipment of the school. All the 
clothing, the brushes and some of the 
furniture is made by the pupils. The 
fifteen hundred pairs of shoes are kept 
in repair, though they are not made in 
the school. 


Preceding the shop work proper, 
there is a well equipped and intelligently 
conducted “sloyd” work room for the 
youngest children, where they become 
acquainted with the use of tools and 
the nature of materials. 

This, together with the “Ecole Mater- 
nelle,” or department for pupils from 
four to nine years of age, which is 
well located and generously equipped 
with sense training and teaching mate- 
rials, indicate the advanced and _ intelli- 
gent ideas of the school. 

Dr. Bell would have been interested 
to see that they use a sort of phonetic 
short-hand system, not unlike the Pit- 
man, for the correction of ‘spelling and 
pronunciation. He would have urged 
them to use the better and richer sys- 
tem of Visible Speech. 

Mr. Edmund Lyon would have been 
interested to find them using, as a sup- 
plementary aid in the teaching of the 
feeble minded, a system of phonetic 
gestural signs that is a cross between 
the manual alphabet and sign language. 
I could see evidences of this having 
crept across into the ranks of the nor- 
mal deaf. It is an alphabet invented 
by M. Grosseline. 

The classes numbered from _ twelve 
to fourteen, occasionally more in the 
youngest classes, where, on the contrary, 
the number should have been least. 

Most of the teachers exaggerated 
their speech so terribly that lip-reading 
became a very laborious sign reading, 
and in the case of the teachers the 
French effusiveness of gesture, so no- 
ticeable in all their intercourse, was so 
excessive that I was astonished that 
the pupils got any practice in lip-read- 
ing. They would have to be cross- 
eyed and wall-eyed in rapid alternation 
in order to see all that went on in the 
vicinity of the teachers’ faces. 
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The preliminary department, or Ecole 
Maternelle, numbered 125 pupils and 
ten teachers. The department for boys 
of 9 to 18 years of age numbered 150 
pupils and twelve teachers. That for 
girls of 9 to 18 years contained 125 
pupils and ten teachers, and there were 
65 backward (Arrieres) boys and girls 
with six teachers. 

The Director of the institution, M. 
E. Debray, is an energetic, well edu- 
cated man in the prime of life who 
made a very favorable impression upon 
me. He makes the most of the facili- 
ties afforded him and is constantly push- 
ing forward and seeking to improve 
conditions. There was in this school 
no evidence of the stagnation so ap- 
parent in the National Institution. 


BouLoGNE SuR SEINE 

In Boulogne sur Seine, another suburb 
of Paris, there is a small private school 
for the deaf called the Institut Houdin. 
I made two trips to the gate of this 
school, but did not get any farther, as 
each time I was told that the Principal 
and the pupils were on an excursion. 
I was told by the elderly husband of 
the Principal that there were eight 
pupils, both boys and girls, and two 
teachers, his wife (the Principal) and 
himself. I could see by looking over 
the fence a small private house that 
seemed scarcely spacious enough to ac- 
commodate ten persons. 


BourGc LA REINE 


In the village of Bourg la Reine, about 
ten miles from Paris, in an old palace 
of Henry the Fourth’s, there is another 
private school for the deaf. It is con- 
ducted by sisters of the order of Notre 
Dame du Calvaire and is exclusively 
for girls. There are 65 pupils and seven 
teachers. 


Entering by a little wooden door cut 
in the big portal of a great stone arch- 
way, and walking down a little alley, 
past the lodge of La Concierge, I came 
to a’ beautiful garden courtyard, filled 
with old trees and flowers and sur- 


rounded on three sides by the two- 
storied structures of the ancient country 
house of the king. 


The Concierge, a lay sister, led me 
to a little sittigg-room with the usual 
sacred pictures on the walls, and soon 
returned with the Directress who wel- 
comed me cordially. 


As we went about from school room 
to school room the smiling girls greeted 
me spontaneously, asked questions of and 
about me and were evidently unre- 
pressed and happy. There was’ much 
more - natural use of everyday speech 
and lip-reading and a sunnier, more 
homelike atmosphere than in the de- 
pressing institutions I had so recently 
visited. Although there was altogether 
too much exaggeration of speech move- 
ments on the part of the teachers, 
which, naturally, was imitated by the 
girls, it was not so bad as in many 
other places. 


The nuns will receive little children 
of four and keep them as long as it 
seems necessary. 


I think if I were organizing the 
educational system for the deaf of a 
country, I should place the first five 
years of school life of all pupils exclu- 
sively in the hands of the female reli- 
gious orders. 


Dijon 


I tried to visit the school for the 
deaf at Dijon, but my one day in that 
town happened to be All Saints’ Day 
and the classes were not in session. 

The old teacher who rather reluc- 
tantly opened the big wooden gate in re- 
sponse to my repeated and vigorous 
rings, did not seem inclined to show me 
about the place. He conducted the 
early part of our interview in the mid- 
dle of the road, but finally took me to 
his sitting-room. 

He was a sad and discouraged man 
who would be a great damper on any 
school. He said there were thirty boys 
and twenty girls, with five teachers for 
boys and three for the girls. A larger 
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THE FACULTY, MUNICIPAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LYON, FRANCE. THE DIRECTOR, 


M. LAFONTAINE, 


proportion of teacher to pupil than is 
found, as a rule, in public schools for 
the deaf. . The general air of failure 
about the man, and the ill kept place, 
made me wonder what the teachers did. 

Pupils can be received at six and 
may remain till they are twenty, but 
my informant said they were usually 
taken out early and set to work. They 
have deaf, blind and _ feeble-minded 
pupils all in the same enclosure. 

I left with a feeling of sadness and 
some impatience with a_ system, or 
rather lack of system, that makes such 
things as this school possible. 


LYON 


The Ecole Municipale d’Enseignement 
Special of Lyon has a “Section des 
Sourds-muets” located at 77 Rue Jean- 
Jaures, in the suburb of Villeurbanne. 
Though apparently a continuation of the 
city of Lyon, Villeurbanne is an inde- 
pendent municipality, but the school is 
a part of the educational system of 


Lyon. 


SEATED IN CENTER 


This Municipal School of Special In- 
struction is really three separate insti- 
tutions under one director, M. V. La- 
fontaine. It comprises a school for 
the blind, another for the adult blind 
and men blinded and deafened by the 
war, and a school for the deaf of both 
sexes and backward hearing children. 

In this latter school there were sixty 
deaf boys, forty deaf girls, and thirty 
mentally retarded hearing boys and 
girls who were taught in the classes with 
the deaf, and at times in separate classes, 
by the teachers of the deaf. There were 
eight grades and eight teachers. 

All are boarders, and their families 
pay their board, but not for instruction. 
The charge is 1200 francs now. Before 
the war it was 500 francs. When the 
family cannot pay the board it is paid 
by the Department, city or by the 
State, as the case may be. There are 
separate living quarters for boys and 
girls but in the classes they are together. 
There is a large garden where instruc- 
tion in gardening is given to the boys. 
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GARDENING OF THE MUNICIPAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LYON, FRANCE 


Except for a sort of “sloyd” equip- 
ment, there are no shops. Lyon being 
a great manufacturing city, the school 
takes advantage of this to apprentice its 
pupils in the various factories through- 
out the city. M. Lafontaine said this 
had been done for many years with en- 
tire success and that the owners of the 
factories are always willing to receive 
the pupils. Since the war they have 
been especially anxious to get the pupils. 
The older pupils enter the factories be- 
fore they have finished their school 
life, returning each day and living in 
the school. 

I was merely passing through Lyon 
on my way south and the one day | 
was there happened to be the weekly 
holiday, Thursday, so the classes were 
not in session, but M. Lafontaine gave 
me every facility to see the situation 
and talk with the pupils. It seemed 
to me that the successfulness with which 
the oral method is here conducted was 
greater than in some schools I have 
visited. 

There is another school for the deaf 
in Lyon. It is located in the Rue de 


l’Enfance on a high hill in quite a dif- 
ferent quarter of the city. It is con- 
ducted by the secularized order of “Les 
Freres des Ecoles Chretiennes,” and 
was established in 1900 at the instance 
of the Cardinal, in order that the deaf 
boys might be instructed by a Catholic 
organization. 

There were fifty boys and four teach- 
ers. Pupils may enter at seven, and re- 
main till fourteen. There are great 
gardens belonging to the school and 
the boys receive instruction in gardening 
and in book binding. Both of these 
activities are a source of considerable 
revenue to the school. 

From an educational and a “normal- 
izing” standpoint the school gave me a 
feeling of great sadness. I was freshly 
impressed with the truth of what M. 
Lafontaine had said to me that morning 
that it is a great pity the Department 
of Education of the French Government 
does not exercise some supervision and 
standardization of the schools for the 
deaf of the country. There is no such 
supervision on the part of the govern- 
ment, there is no official inspection, nor 
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BUILDING AND TERRACED GARDENS OF THE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, ST. ETIENNE 


are any reports required, by any au- 
thority. 
LOIRE 
At St. Etienne (Loire) we wound 


and twisted up the narrow streets that 
climbed the long, steep hill on the sum- 
mit of which at 40 Rue Franklin (our 
Benjamin Franklin, by the way) is 
located the school for the deaf that was 
my objective point. It is perched on the 
edge of a high cliff and commands a 
wonderful panorama of mountain and 
valley and plain. 


The school was founded in 1815 by 
a former pupil of the school in Bor- 
deaux. In 1843 it was turned over to 
the Freres des Ecoles Chretiennes to 
conduct—the same order that has in 
charge one of the schools in Lyon, as 
well as other schools in France. In 
Lyon the brothers did not wear the 
garb of the order, so I was surprised 
to find those in St. Etienne clad in the 
religious garments. 


There were sixty boys and five teach- 
ers nearly all of whom were old men, 
two of them very old, but there was a 
twinkle in their eyes and a real interest 


in and devotion to the boys that was 
good to see. 


No one could cali it a home-like 
place, which unfortunately is the case 
with all these schools, but this one was 
not so depressing as many. 


There was a big garden and the boys 
are taught gardening, bookbinding, print- 
ing, cobbling and tailoring. 


Pupils may enter at seven and can 
remain for eight years. The educa- 
tional standards seemed very low, and 
the speech of the teachers when ad- 
dressing the boys was terribly exag- 
gerated, but the attitude of the Direc- 
tor, Brother Ulfin Marie, toward his 
work was very different from that of 
the poor, discouraged fellow in Dijon. 
The Director was full of interest and 
enthusiasm in his school, and _ plied 
me with innumerable questions about 
America. 


There is also a school for deaf girls 
in St. Etienne, now located on_ that 
same hill. I saw the fine new building 
in the distance and was greatly disap- 
pointed that my other engagements made 
it impossible for me to visit it. 
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PRIZE-WINNING ATHLETES 

It is conducted by nuns of the order 
of St. Charles and there were fifty 
pupils and five teachers. 

Formerly the school was located on 
the lower slopes of a hill on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, but there is coal 
in that hill and a coal company bought 
the school property for a sum that en- 
abled them to put up a very nice look- 
ing new building in a better location. 

° 
AVIGNON 

While in Avignon I spent a whole 
morning hunting up a school in the 
near-by village of Montfavet that was 
named in the list given me by the Na- 


tional Institution in Paris. 
When I finally found it, an inex- 
pressibly dirty, greasy and unshaven 


priest told me that they had had no 
deaf pupils for some years, nor any 
blind ones, having slowly deteriorated to 
feeble minded only. 

Looking at him and the ancient build- 
ings, I could quite believe it. 

MARSEILLE 

There are two schools for the deaf 

in Marseille. The one for girls is 


OF THE ST. 


ETIENNE 


SCHOOL 


conducted by the Soeurs de Marie Im- 
maculee, and that for boys by the 
secularized order of Freres de St. Ga- 
briel. 

They are “Regional” schools—that is, 
they are supported by several depart- 
ments that adjoin each other. Each 
has a department for the blind. That 
of the girls’ school was larger than 
the department for the deaf, but in the 
boys’ school there were more deaf than 
blind pupils. The institution was founded 
in 1820. 

Both schools are situated on a high 
hill, the Colline Puget, with magnificent 
views of Marseille and the harbor, 
including the Chateau d’If, where the 
Count of Monte Christo was impris- 
oned. 


Until 1918 the nuns were in entire 
charge of both schools, conducting a 
school for girls and one for boys from 
seven to twelve years of age. I was 
informed that the boy pupils became 
very “turbulent” and the discipline of 
the sisters was not severe enough, so 
the boys have now been placed in charge 
of men. 
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At intervals of a year or so the 
Director sends a letter to the mayor of 
each town in the Departments that con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the schools, 
asking him to report on an _ enclosed 
blank the names of any deaf or blind 
children known to him that are not 
already in school. In this way the num- 
ber of pupils has grown from 75 to 120. 


There were 60 boys and seven teach- 
ers, and 60 girls and six teachers. In 
both schools the language and general 


education seemed to me rather rudi- 
mentary. 
The age of admission for boys is 


seven, but girls of six will be accepted, 
though the Directress told me she con- 
sidered seven a better age for entrance. 


The class hours of the boys’ school 
are from 8.30 to 10 A. M.; 1.30 to 4 
and 5.30 to 7 P. M. They have instruc- 
tion in Design, Drawing, Carpentry, 
Cobbling and Commercial Photography. 


The class hours of the girls are from 
9 to 11.30 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
They are taught sewing, embroidering, 
dressmaking of a simple sort, and house- 
keeping, but not cooking, so far as I 
could learn. 


FOR THE DEAF, MARSEILLE 


I found the twenty-five youngest 
pupils in one not very large room with 
a trained teacher and two assistants. 
The general conditions about the school 
were not as good as I have usually 
found in institutions conducted by the 
female religious orders, though they 
were not bad. The manner of speaking 
to the children was less exaggerated 
than is often the case. The reading of 
the lips of the teachers was quite good, 
but there was not the spontaneity of 
interest and freedom of intercourse be- 
tween pupil and teacher that I have 
found in some schools. 


The Director of the Institution, M. 
Perraud, complained of lack of accom- 
modation and hopes to secure a larger 
establishment out in the country where 
some agricultural instruction can _ be 
given. There is ample room on their 
present site for more buildings, but 
he said the cost of getting materials 
to so high a point and the expense of 
construction there, prevents using it 
further. 


TOULON 
In Toulon there is a Municipal School 


for the Deaf excellently located on a 
hillside with southern exposure and 
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housed in a small, fairly good build- 
ing. ‘ 

The Directress is a pleasant, quiet 
spoken and gentle person who has been 
in charge for twelve years. There are 
eleven pupils, four boys and seven girls, 
ranging in age from seven to sixteen. 


There was but one teacher, a man of 
perhaps sixty years, whose manner of 
dealing with his pupils, even in the 
presence of a visiting stranger, was ob- 
jectionally rough and very inefficient. 
He was M. Luciani, and he told me 
that he himself had established the 
school in 1896 as a private enterprise, 
but that it had since been taken over by 
the City of Toulon. 


M. Luciani comes in the morning at 
nine, remains till eleven, returns at 
two, and remains till four. Why he is 
merely a teacher now, and a woman is 
his superior I was not told, but could 
infer from my own observations. 

I found that one of the older girls, 
fifteen years of age, of fully average 
if not above the average of intelligence, 
heard so much that even I, with my for- 
eign accent and none too good French, 
was able to carry on a _ conversation 
with her in an ordinary tone of voice 
two feet behind her back. Why she was 
in that school I was not able to learn, 
but she certainly should not be there. 

Another girl of sixteen had been in 
the school for two years, and M.. Luci- 
ani told me she had received no previous 
instruction before entering school. She 
gave very little indication of having 
learned anything in the two years under 
his care, and she had little, or no voice. 
In response to the tests which I gave 
her she seemed quick to get ideas from 
me and to retain them, and appeared to 
be fully normal in intelligence. 

The high, thin, squeaky voice of this 
girl was repeated in the case of almost 
every one of the eleven pupils. I have 
never before found in any school such 
unanimity in this matter of voice. I 
cast about for some explanation, and 
after observing the method of M. Luci- 
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ani in handling his pupils I am of the 
opinion that he is primarily responsible, 
as he forces such constriction and effort 
on their parts as to preclude any natu- 
ral phonation. 


The two older boys had been in M. 
Luciani’s charge for from five to seven 
years, but had less education, less speech 
and less lip-reading than any pupils of 
the degree of intelligence that they 
seemed possessed of, whom I have seen 
for many a long year. There was practi- 
cally nothing, and in the presence of 
their master they communicated with 
each other and with him largely by 
gesture, in spite of the fact that the 
school prospectus states that instruction 
is by the “Methode orale pure, c’est-a- 
dire exempte de tous signes conven- 
tionels.”” 


I consider this little place one of the 
most disgracefully unsuccessful schools 
for the deaf I have ever seen, and my 
feeling was tremendously strengthened 
that France stands in very great need 
of some form of official inspection and 
supervision of. the public schools for 
the deaf that receive financial aid from 
the money of the taxpayers. The pres- 
ent state of affairs is little short of 
criminal. 


This school is theoretically controlled 
by a “Council of Administration” com- 
posed of: 


The Mayor, and his deputy assigned 
to Public Instruction. 


The Municipal Councillors. 


A representative of the Bureau of 
Charities. 


A representative of the Civil Asylums. 
Two “notables” of the city. 


This Council would appear to have 
béen very ignorant, or very derelict in 
the performance of its duties. Toulon 
is chiefly known to the world in a 
penal connection. The Council would 
seem proper candidates for the Toulon 
specialty. 
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NICE 

The last school that I visited before 
leaving the French Riviera and entering 
Italy, was that of Nice. It is conducted 
by the same order as the school in Mar- 
seille, the Soeurs de Marie Immaculee, 
and is located in an old-fashioned villa 
clinging to the side of a hill and 
smothered in trees, on the “chemin de 
Saint Philippe.” 

There are both boys and girls, but 
they live entirely separate lives, having 
separate quarters and separate teachers, 
but the same Directress. With charac- 
teristic modesty, that very pleasant and 
efficient Sister would not tell me her 
name, and it does not appear on the 
prospectus of the school. Her smiling 
reply to my question was “Oh, just the 
Directress.” 

The girls numbered twenty-five, rang- 
ing in age from three years to fifteen, 
and I found them all together in one 
moderate sized classroom with one 
trained teacher and a. hard-of-hearing 
assistant, a former pupil. While I was 
visiting the class the baby was clamb- 
ering over the sweet faced nun and 
showing every sign of affection. The 
girls, both little and large, were very 
evidently fond of their teacher, and she 
of them. 


Considering the task imposed upon 
her, I found the speech and lip-reading 
very creditable, both in quantity and 
quality. The voices were uniformly 
fair, to good, and there was much more 
spontaneity of utterance, and question 
and answer, than in many schools. The 
range of education was, as usual, very 
limited. 

In the other section there were twelve 
boys, ranging in age from seven to 
fifteen, and divided into two groups 
occupying small connecting schoolrooms 
under one teacher. This was merely a 
temporary expedient, however, during 
the absence of a teacher. 


The boys seemed to have about the 
same amount of speech and lip-reading 
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as the girls, and much the same educa- 
tion. They had an excellent knowledge 
of the geography of France, with some 
familiarity with the principal points 
of world geography. A good knowledge 
of the merit system and its applications, 
and a fair ability in the handling of 
fractions. There were no shops. 

The class hours are from 9 to 11.30 
A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. Everything 
was as neat as wax and the order was 
good, though the discipline was gentle 
and reasonable. 

The school provides a safe and com- 
fortable home and a fair education. All 
things considered, its boys and girls are 
fortunate, as things go in Europe. 





LITTLE DEAF BOY'S PRAYER 


By Pauttne B. Camp 


THE 


He was such a little tot, 
The youngest in the school that year, 
And as he knelt beside his cot, 
I drew near that I might hear 
What his baby lips were saying, 
For I saw that he was praying. 


Only three words, the names of his toys, 
Had he been taught to say, 

But he had watched the other boys 
As they knelt each night to pray; 

And his little soul, in darkness bound, 

Was seeking the light the others had found. 


Surely on breath of angels borne, 
The prayer he uttered ascended above, 
And the Christ, who pitied the lamb new-shorn, 
Looked down on the child with wondrous 
love. 
These words I heard, all that he knew, 
“A fish, a top, a-shoe.” 
—Le Couteulx Leader. 
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I read “our” magazine from cover to cover, 
inside and out, then pass it on to some friend 
who may be interested, and I hope some of 
them will join the list of subscribers—W. L. 
R., New York. 


I don’t see how any deafened person can 
possibly go through life without the Vota 
Review.—W. H. I., Ohio. 


I love the Vorta Review—think it is a 
wonderful help—L. M., Massachusetts. 


Your magazine is certainly doing a great 
amount of good.—Dr. R. M. O., Washington. 
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WE LIKE TO BE KIND---IF IT IS NOT TOO MUCH 
: TROUBLE 


By Joun A. FEerrati 


ISS Grace K. Wadleigh, of the 

Toronto School of Lip-Reading, 

has sent me an excellent story 
about Robert John McCormick, who 
was a member of parliament from -West 
Lambton some years ago. He is an 
lrishman and likes good stories, though 
he cannot hear them very well. He tells 
good ones, too, even when the joke is on 
himself. One of the best of these is to 
the effect that when he was first elected 
and came to Toronto a number of hotel 
porters were at the station. 

One of them came up to him, touch- 
ing his cap very politely, and said: 
“King Edward, sir?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I’m Robert 
John McCormick, Liberal Member from 
West Lambton.” 

The reason I am telling the story 
here instead of in “Volts” is because it 
illustrates the possession of one of the 
rarest and most desirable of gifts, the 
ability to laugh at one’s own mistakes. 
It is a valuable gift for anyone, but 
especially so to the deafened, since 
defective hearing is a fertile source of 
mistakes. It seems to me that a gift 
so all-important in enabling us to keep 
our balance and not make ourselves 
ridiculous through absurd manifestations 
of sensitiveness, is well worth cultivating 
even if we happen to lack it in the begin- 
ning. 

Of course, most of the things that give 
rise to laughter are misfortunes, in a 
sense. In fact, a sense of humor has 
been described as a faculty which “makes 
you laugh at something that happens to 
somebody else, which would make .you 
angry if it happened to you.” There is 
considerable truth in this definition and 
it would appear that a realization of the 
fact that much of our own amusement 
is based on the misadventures of others 
might help us to be more tolerant in 
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judging those who laugh at us, per- 
mitting us to join in the laughter with 
good grace. 

The importance of the ability to laugh 
at a joke on one’s self is often brought 
home to me in corsidering material for 
“Volts.” In the earlier compilations, I 
inserted anyth'ng that appealed to me, if 
the Editor would print it. Apparently 
I am totally lacking in sensitiveness, so 
far as my deafness is concerned, and it 
never occurred to me at first to consider 
what the reaction might be to some of 
the jokes which happened to deal with 
deafness. Readers of the Votta Re- 
VIEW, however, have taken the trouble 
to impress on me the necessity for con- 
sidering their feelings. Some contend, 
in fact, that all jokes relating to deafness 
should be omitted. They do not believe 
that any publication should print jokes 
that have their point in some action or 
condition arising from a physical handi- 
cap. In particular, they feel that the 
Votta Review, the magazine for the 
deafened, should set a good example by 
omitting all such jokes from its pages 
and especially, as I have said, all jokes 
relating to deafness in any of its phases. 

I do not share these opinions, of 
course, since | have felt that the surest 
way to deaden our sensitiveness is to 
bring ourselves face to face constantly 
with the humorous incidents arising from 
deafness, until we grow to understand 
the laughter-provoking possibilities of 
our pet handicap. I have a suspicion, 
however, that my opinions are not neces- 
sarily infallible. My attitude in the 
matter is pretty much that of a county 
politician who, during his campaign for 
election to some federal office, stated, 
after outlining his views on several ques- 
tions, “Feller Citizens, them are my sen- 
timents, but if they don’t suit you, they 
can be changed.” 
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I am perfectly willing to restrict the 
material in “Volts” to subjects meeting 
the approval of the majority of the 
readers. I have no false hopes about 
pleasing all of you, all of the time. 

It is curious to note the difference in 
viewpoint on such matters. 

Some time ago I had _ tentatively 
selected a joke for inclusion in “Volts.” 
It concerned a man who was brought 
before the judge for a violation of the 
automobile regulations. 

“So you tried to drive by the officer 
after he blew his whistle?” said the 
judge, severely. 

“Your honor,” explained the motorist, 
“T am deaf.” 

“Well,” said the judge cynically, “that 
may be, but you will get your hearing in 
the morning. Next case!” 

I had headed this “Another Fake 
Remedy,” and showed it to a deafened 
friend, explaining that I thought of 
using it in “Volts” and asking what he 
thought of the propriety of printing it. 

He considered it thoughtfully. 

“IT do not think you should use it, 
he said, finally. “It would be apt to get 
people to thinking that the deaf were not 
competent to operate cars.” 


” 


This verdict was rather startling. | 
had never thought of that angle. My 
only wish was to get his opinion con- 
cerning the effect the joke would be apt 
to have on the tender sensibilities of some 
of my deafened friends. He overlooked 
that angle entirely and found a new and 
to me absurd objection. However, as 
you may have noticed, the joke was not 
included in “Volts.” It is a lot cleverer 
to work it in as I have done here! As 
a young man once wrote to his sweet- 
heart : 

“You were the first that ever moved 

My heart; although I thought I loved 

A girl or two or ten or more— 

I don’t remember them—before. 

Those careless days of youth were spent 

By Nature in experiment, 

To make me fit to love you ever— 

If this ain’t true, at least I’m clever.” 
Last week a hearing friend brought me 
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a story he thought excellently suited for 
inclusion in “Volts.” It concerns a deaf 
lady who attended a dinner given by an 
English family in somewhat reduced 
circumstances. The family was forced 
on this occasion to enlist the aid of their 
coachman in serving the meal. With the 
help of sundry asides and head noddings 
from his employers, he was getting along 
very nicely until he came to serve the 
peas. Reaching the side of the deaf 
lady he inquired whether she would like 
some. She did not understand and 
looked up at him inquiringly. He re- 
peated the question, but not realizing 
that she was deaf; did not raise his voice. 
So, very reluctantly, the old lady reached 
for her antique ear horn and lifted it to 
catch his remark. He looked at it in 
some astonishment, but did not propose 
to show his ignorance, and so quickly 
poured the peas into it! 

The story is quite plausible. In fact, 
Mr. Collingwood, in his “Adventures in 
Silence,” recites an incident in his expe- 
rience that closely parallels the pea story. 
In his case a man was delivering milk. 
Aunt Sarah, who used one of the old- 
fashioned trumpets, had not quite com- 
pleted her toilet when the milkman 
knocked, so she opened the door just 
enough to thrust out the mouthpiece of 
the trumpet in order to hear what he 
wanted. “The man poured the milk 
into it,” says Mr. Collingwood, “literally 
giving Aunt Sarah ‘an earful’.” 

When we pause to consider them, we 
realize, of course, that incidents such as 
these are not humorous. Yet I wonder 
just how many of us would have been 
able to centrol our laughter had we wit- 
nessed them. We who are so sensitive 
about the laughter of others at our mis- 
takes may occasionally find ourselves 
giving way to mirth at the mishaps of 
another, perhaps at a man who slips on 
ice or a banana peel and falls grotesque- 
ly. I do not think many of us stop to 
consider that the fall may easily result 
in serious injury. Rather I imagine that 
laughter comes first; sympathy, if 
needed, afterwards. 
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Julius Hare says, “Nobody who is 
afraid of laughing, and heartily, at his 
friend, can be said to have a true and 
thorough love for him; and, on the 
other hand, it would betray a_ sorry 
want of faith to distrust a friend because 
he laughs at you. Few men, I believe, 
are much worth loving in whom there is 
not something well worth laughing at.” 

It seems to me, then, that we have 
two avenues of approach to this task of 
acquiring the ability to laugh at our 
own mistakes. The first is by way of 
teaching ourselves to understand that all 
of us are guilty of blunders from time 
to time over which it is scarcely possible 
to restrain laughter. The second is 
through the realization of the fact that 
we are very often guilty of the very 
crime for which we are censuring our 
neighbor so severely. 

Deafness, and especially partial deaf- 
ness, is a fertile source of incidents 
highly provocative of laughter. We may 
as well face that fact squarely. A full 
realization of it may help make us a 
trifle more tolerant in judging the con- 
duct of our friends. And certainly we 
should feel no resentment over the spon- 
taneous laughter of a stranger, which is 
manifestly impersonal. 


I have before me now a story of a 
high school teacher, slightly deaf and, 
of course, extremely sensitive about at- 
tracting attention to her deafness. As 
one of her classes was about to open, a 
girl in the rear of the classroom raised 
her hand and asked, “Please, may I go 
into the hall and get my handkerchief ?” 


The teacher, instead of admitting that 
she had not understood, looked question- 
ingly at the class and solemnly inquired : 

“Can any one of you answer that 
question ?” 

Would you have laughed, or merely 
given the teacher a look of sympathy 
and understanding ? 

Juliet C. Smith very truthfully says, 
“We all like to be kind, if it is not too 
much trouble,” and one of the penalties 
we pay in winning and keeping friends 


in spite of our deafness is to see that 
we do not make it too much trouble for 
them to be kind to us. 


For my own part, I much prefer to 
have my friends and acquaintances make 
merry over my mistakes, rather than go 
around in my presence as though walking 
on eggs. 


Naturally, I am not intimating that 
sensitiveness is a peculiar attribute of the 
deafened. My own observations have 
not shown me that they are a bit more 
sensitive than the hearing man. It is 
quite likely that the man who is upset 
by laughter at the mistakes caused by 
his defective hearing would, if he were 
not deaf, be just as sensitive about a 
mole on his nose or a bald head. 


Last June a meeting of the Red- 
Headed Legion of America was held at 
Long Beach, L. I. A _ resolution was 
adopted urging that a national organiza- 
tion be formed to end the ridiculing of 
red-haired persons. The advocates of 
this resolution, if deaf, would no doubt 
be highly in favor of excluding all jokes 
about deafness from the Vo_ta Review. 
I suppose, too, that there are cross-eyed 
persons in the world who think that Ben 
Turpin should be barred from the mov- 
ing pictures. Such is life! 

“It is hard,” declared the sentimental 
landlady at the dinner table, “to think 
that this poor little lamb shouid be 
destroyed in its youth to satisfy our 
appetites.” 


“Yes,” agreed one of her boarders, 
struggling with a portion, “it’s tough.” 


It’s “tough,” too, to meet with equa- 
nimity the situations our deafness fre- 
quently brings upon us, but we have to 
meet them, and the only sensible thing 
is to meet them with at least the outward 
indications of good nature. It will not 
be so much trouble, then, to be kind 
to us! 





To see one’s self is to be clear-sighted. 


A journey of a thousand miles begins with 
one step.—Chinese Proverbs. 











PRACTICE 


By Ena G. 


THE KINGDOM THE BIRDS 
NE Summer day a long time ago, 

all the birds met to choose a 
king. Some of the birds thought 
that the most beautiful bird should be 
king, because he would look so fine, 
but others didn’t want the most beauti- 
ful bird for king. They said that all 
he would do would be to admire him- 
self all day and that he did not know 
enough to be king, besides. Who is the 
most beautiful bird? Peacock. 

Others thought that the wisest bird 
‘should be king. Who is the wisest 
bird? Ovwl. 

Some of the birds said that the owl 
wouldn't make a good king either, be- 
cause he is always asleep in the day- 
time whtn the other birds are awake, 
so at last they decided that the strongest 
bird should be king. Then they had a 
race to see which was the strongest 
bird, for they thought that the bird that 
could fly the highest must be the strong- 
est, and each bird flew as high as he 
could. 

Of course, some of the birds couldn’t 
fly very high and they soon came back 
to the meeting place to watch the race. 
Some of the birds flew very high, but 
after all the other birds had given up 
the race and come back to the meeting 
place there was one big bird left so 
high up in the sky that they could hardly 
see him. They called to him to come 
back, that he had proved that he was 
the strengest and should be their king. 
Who was he? Eagle. 

Now everybody who rules a kingdom 
needs somebody to give him advice 
about ruling his kingdom, and the eagle 
knew that he’ must choose somebody to 
help him. 

He said, “I am not very beautiful, and 
some of you wanted the most beautiful 
bird for your king, and while I am 
strong, I am not as wise as some of you 
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are, so I think I had better choose a 
bird that is both beautiful and wise for 
my chief adviser.” 

So he chose a bird that had a very 
beautiful coat of bright red and green. 
He thought that this bird must be very 
wise as well, because he could speak the 
language of human beings. Whom did 
the king choose for his chief adviser? 
Parrot. 

“We must have a bird for a general 
of our army,” said the king. “I need 
a bird to keep good order in my king- 
dom.” As he looked about him he saw 
a large bird dressed in a shining blue 
coat with a crest of feathers on his 
head. He was a very fine looking 
fellow indeed, and all the other birds 
seemed to be a little afraid of him. The 
King called the bird to him and said, “I 
like your blue suit. It will make a 
good uniform and all the other birds 
seem to respect you. You shall be the 
general of my army.” 

Whom did the King choose for his 
general? Blue Jay. 

One day the King saw a bird hopping 
about on the ground. He was pulling a 
long worm from the ground but the 
King did not know that. He was a 
fair sized bird and he had a red breast. 
As he hopped about from side to side 
his red breast looked like a flame flick- 
ering up and down. The King called his 
chief adviser and cried: “Look! There 
must be a fire down there and _ that 
little bird is trying to put it out.” 

“Oh, no!” replied the parrot, “that 
fat little fellow is only getting a fat 
worm for his breakfast.” 

“Well,” answered the King, “such a 
smart fellow must have a place in my 
kingdom. I'll make him. chief of the 
fire department, and all the birds that 
wear red coats shall be the firemen. 
Of course we don’t have fires in our 
nests very often, but it is best to be 
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prepared.” Who were the fire chief 
and firemen? Robin, Cardinal, Scarlet 
Tanager. 

There was a leak in the roof of 
the palace one day and the King realized 
that he needed a carpenter, so he sent 
for a bird with a long bill that he 
uses for a hammer. The King had 
heard. him pounding on the trees with 
his hammer every morning for a long 
time, and, of course, knew just whom 
to send for. He was a large black and 
white bird with a red head, and the 


King made him King’s carpenter. 


He thought he might as well have a 
mason, too, for he might need one any 
day, so he sent for another bird whom 
he knew to be a good mason. This 
bird builds his nest in the barn, and 
fastens it to the eaves with plaster. You 
will often see him flying over the fields 
and meadows in search of food. 

Who were the King’s carpenter and 
mason? Woodpecker and Swallow. 

One day the King looked bored. He 
frowned at the chief adviser, who asked 
him what was the matter. 

“IT want something to amuse me,” he 
said. “Let's have a concert. There 
must be somebody in my kingdom who 
can sing.” 

The chief adviser thought he knew 
just the birds the King wanted, and off 
he went in search of them. The first 
bird he went to see lives in the deep 
woods. He is a beautiful brown bird 
with a white vest that is spotted with 
brown. He is a very sweet singer, but 
he is a shy bird and does not like to 
leave his home in the woods, so he 
begged to be excused. 

Then the chief adviser went to see 
another bird. He, too, is brown, but 
he is a very small bird with a tail that 
turns straight up. The adviser knew 
that he would come, for he is not a 
bit shy. He has a very sweet little voice 
and sang to the King for a long time. 
The King was pleased and said, 

“You shall come to live with me and 
be the singer for my court.” 

The bird did not seem pleased and 


when the King asked him the reason 
he said he didn’t want to leave his wife. 

“Oh!” said the parrot, “have him 
bring his wife here to live also. We 
can make use of her, for she is the 
very best housekeeper of all the birds. 
No bird keeps her house as neat and 
clean as she does. You can make her 
your Royal Housekeeper. 

Wood Thrush, Mr. and Mrs. Wren. 

“Now,” said the King, “we must have 
a preacher, for though most of the birds 
are good, I have no doubt there are 
some bad birds among them, and I 
an) sure we would all be the better for 
a sermon once in a while. To whom 
do you think we had better offer the 
position of court preacher?” 

“Well,” replied the parrot, “that is 
rather difficult to decide. In the first 
place, a preacher must look dignified. 
Then he must be dressed so that every- 
body will recognize his profession, and 
he must have a good loud voice so that 
the birds will not go to sleep while he 
is preaching.” 

Just then they heard a loud “Caw! 
Caw!” and when they looked up there 
on a high branch of a tree was a 
solemn looking bird all dressed in black, 
looking for all the world like a bishop 
or a preacher. 

“There is our Court Preacher,” said 
the King, “That matter is all settled.” 
Crow. 

“Whose nest is that up there?” said 
the King one day. “It is the finest nest 
I have ever seen.” The chief adviser 
looked up and saw a nest swinging 
from the tip of a branch of an elm 
tree. It was round and smooth as a 
cup. 

“That belongs to the finest weaver 
among the birds,” said he. “No bird 
can nmiake a better nest than he.” 

“Well,” said the King, “I think the 
other birds should learn to make better 
nests. Bring that bird to me, and I 
will make him the teacher, and he shall 
start a weaving school for all the birds.” 

So the parrot brought the bird to the 
King. He was a _ handsome fellaw 
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with a bright orange coat and black 
head, wings and tail. He had a fine 
clear voice, too. The King was pleased 
with him and made him the teacher of 
the birds. Who was the teacher? Bal- 
timore Oriole. 

The bluejay was talking to the King 
one day and said, “You have made me 
the general of the army, why don’t you 
have an admiral of the navy, too?” 

“That is so,” said the King, “but it 
will have to be a sea bird, one that is 
as much at home on the sea as on the 
land. There is a fine big bird that 
can fly very far and very fast. You al- 
ways see him around the sea shore and 
he can follow an ocean steamer for 
many miles. He is a handsome bird as 
well, with his snowy head and breast. 
I’ll make him the admiral of the navy.” 
Sea Gull. 

One morning the King was walking 
along the shore of a lake when he 
caught sight of a big bluish gray bird, 
with a crest of feathers on top of his 
head. He had just caught a fish and 
was killing it with blows of his long 
bill. The King was always interested 
in his subjects, so he went up to the 
strange bird and asked him what his 
occupation was. 

“Why, I am a fisherman,” he replied. 
“T fish for minnows and other small 
fish, and I can manage a large fish if 
it is necessary.” 

The King was pleased and gave him 
an order for fish to be delivered at the 
palace every day. Because he fished for 
the King this bird was given the name 
of Kingfisher. 

“TI wish I had somebody to tell me 
the news of what is going on in my 
kingdom,” remarked the King one day. 
“It will have to be some bird that is 
a great traveler, for I want news from 
all over my kingdom.” 

“I know the very bird for that posi- 
tion,” said the chief adviser. “He is 
a very small bird, but none of the birds 
is a greater traveler than he. He travels 
from Panama to Quebec. He gathers 
honey from all the flowers with his long 
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tongue, and every flower whispers some 
bit of news in his ear. He is a beauti- 
ful bird, too, with his ruby throat and 
his green coat. You would be proud 
to have him call at your palace when he 
passes by. So the King made the tiny 
bird his news gatherer. Ruby Throated 
Humming Bird. 

“Now,” said the King, “there is only 
one more person that I need in my 
court and that is a night watchman. Of 
course, all the birds stay at home and 
behave themselves at night, but we have 
enemies among the animals that are 
roaming about at night, and we need to 
have somebody to watch them and give 
us warning. I am sure I could never 
keep awake all night to do it, so I 
can hardly expect the other birds to do 
it; and besides none of us can see very 
well at night. Now whom can we have 
for a night watchman?” 

“That is easy,” said the parrot, “I 
know a bird that would make a fine 
night watchman. He sleeps in a hollow 
tree all day and flies about at night. 
He can see at night, too, and can change 
his shape by fluffing out his feathers or 
drawing them in. He can make him- 
self look like an old log or the stump 
of a tree.” 4 

“Why, of course,” said the King, 
“how strange that I should forget him. 
He shall be my night watchman, and 
now that all my officers are appointed 
we will have a holiday tomorrow to 
celebrate.” Owl. 


BIRDS AND THEIR HABITS 


Write names of birds on board. Give 
sentences and have pupils point out 
name of bird in list and repeat sen- 
tence. 

1. The robin is the first bird to come 
back in the spring. 

2. The blackbirds come at about the 
same time. 

3. Then we hear the sweet song of 
the song sparrow. 

4. Soon we see the lovely bluebird in 
the orchard. 
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5. As the days grow warmer you may 
hear the catbird’s call. 

6. The next day may bring the Balti- 
more Oriole in his coat of orange and 
black. 

7. Or you will see the brown house 
wren looking over your bird houses. 

8. The birds sing more in the spring 
than at any other time. 

9. Soon after their return they begin 
to build their nests. 

10. The bobolink hides his nest in the 
deep grass. 

11. The swallow will make his nest of 
mud and fasten it to the eaves of the 
barn. 

12. The humming bird’s nest is a cup 
made of moss and ferns. 

13. The woodpecker’s home is in a 
hollow tree. 

14. The chicadee rents (uses) the old 
house of a nuthatch or a woodpecker. 

15. The oven bird’s nest is shaped like 
an oven. 

16. The cowbird never builds a nest 
but lays her eggs in the nest of some 
other bird. 

17. The robin lays a beautiful blue 
egg. 

18. The humming bird’s eggs are 
about the size of a pea bean. 

19. The egg of the ostrich is as large 
as your head. 

20. Birds have very large appetites 
and eat much more for their size than 
we do. 

21. One. catbird will eat thirty grass- 
hoppers for breakfast and in a few 
hours: he will want thirty more. 

22. Robins like cut worms and have 
been known to eat 300 of them for 
one meal. 

23. The king bird sits on the branch 
of a tree and catches insects that fly 
past him. He also eats bees, but only 
the drones. 

24. Swallows fly about in the air 
catching mosquitoes and flies. 

25. A bird’s eyes are like a magni- 
fying glass so that an insect that we 
can hardly see looks very large to 
them. A hawk soaring in the air can 
see a mouse on the ground. 


26. Woodpeckers cut holes in the bark 
of trees and take out the insects that 
eat the trees. 

27. Orioles go over our fruit trees 
and pick out the insects from under the 
leaves and blossoms. 

28. The goldfinch eats the seeds of 
thistles and beggar’s ticks. 

29. The sparrows eat the seeds of 
other weeds. 

30. The bluejay eats nuts and acorns 
and he likes grasshoppers, too. 

31. The owl catches rats and mice. 

32. Some birds eat fruit and berries 
that we like ourselves, but they earn all 
that they destroy by the good they do. 


MIGRATION. 


The birds do not go south because 
of cold weather, but because their food 
supply is gone. 

The bobolink is the first bird to leave 
in the fall. He lives in the tall grass 
in the fields and meadows, and when 
this is cut he flies away. 

The swallows are the next to go. 
One day you will see hundreds of them 
on the fences and telegraph wires and 
the next day they will all be gone be- 
cause their food is scarce. 

Then the orioles and thrushes, who 
live on insects, leave us. 

The sparrows, chicadees, woodpecker, 
nuthatch and bluejay live on seeds and 
winter berries, so they stay with us all 
winter, 

The timid birds make their flight 
south by night. When daylight comes 
they rest and gather food. Other birds 
make their journey by daylight. They 
fly very high and fly faster than rail- 
road trains go. They travel on regu- 
lar routes that follow the rivers and 
the shore of the ocean. The Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor was built 
in the birds’ path. When the weather 
is clear the birds fly above it, but when 
there is a rain or fog they fly lower 
and many of them fly against the statue 
and are killed. 

The ruby throated humming bird 
makes the longest journey. He flies 
from Panama to Quebec. 











THE APPEAL 
OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 





Conducted by ELizasetH ALDEN Byrp 


ERHAPS 


the hardest thing the 

parents of a little deaf child have 

to face, after bringing themselves 
to admit that the little one is deaf, is 
the prospect of sending it away to school. 
Some are so situated that this is not 
necessary, either a private teacher or a 
nearby school making it possible to give 
the child the special instruction it must 
have under conditions approximating 
those surrounding normal children. And 
where the home is wisely administered 
it seems go me that there can be no 
question of the great advantage to the 
child who can remain in it. But to 
the very large majority such an arrange- 
ment is impossible. The best that can 
be done is to select the best school per- 
mitted by one’s financial condition, and 
place the child in it for training, be- 
coming acquainted with its head, the 
teachers, supervisors, etc., and generally 
preparing to keep as closely in touch 
with the child’s life as may be. That 
involves the sometimes difficult matter 
of supporting the policy of the school, 
of refraining from criticism and sugges- 
tion, and of seeing to it that the child 
does not acquire an attitude of superior- 
ity, or of expecting special privileges, 
because of parental interest. The chil- 
dren whose parents take such a position 
are fortunate. 


But schools for the deaf, north, south, 
east and west have in them, the results 
of parental love less wisely applied. It 
is, as I said before, perhaps the hardest 
thing a father and mother are called 
upon to do, to send a tiny six-year-old 
into strange surroundings, and into the 
care of strange people. Some of them 


fail to realize the vital importance of the 
step, and dwelling only on its painful 


side, defer action till much valuable 
time is lost. And time is a_ thing 
that when once lost is lost forever. Not 


only in school, but after school days are 
past, the blighting influence of those lost 
years remains, adding an unnecessary 
handicap to a life that has plenty of 
struggle in it already. Take a glimpse 
into almost any school for the deaf 
and study some of the pupils. 

Here is Mary. She is a bright, capa- 
ble, lovable girl of twelve. Why is she 
in a class of tots six and seven years 
old? Well, because she was bright and 
imitative her people felt that they were 
doing the best thing possible for her in 
keeping her with them and _ teaching 
her at home. But they knew nothing 
of the peculiar problems of deafness. 
They taught Mary to write; then they 
had her copy pages of scripture, geogra- 
phy, etc. And Mary loved both the 
occupation and the praise it brought her. 
She could not talk, so the writing 
method of teaching seemed perfectly 
reasonable. But one day it began to 
dawn upon the devoted family that some- 
thing was lacking. Mary was an ex- 
pert copyist, but she could originate 
nothing. Then came a period of say- 
ing that deaf children could not learn. 
And at last the shattering realization 
that other deaf children were learning 
and had learned, but Mary, dear little 
Mary, had missed the chance. Mary 
was forthwith put into school and suf- 
fered the humiliation of having to learr 
with the “babies” the first principles ot 
speech and lip-reading, and build up with 
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them a vocabulary of which the mean- 
ing was known. Probably she will be 
able to skip a grade or so after a while, 
for she is intelligent and earnest, but 
she will never catch up with the chil- 
dren of her own age, nor gain the mas- 
tery of her vocal organs that early 
training would have given. 

Here is John. He is sixteen—a great, 
hulking, defiant fellow whom someone 
has unearthed from the home that was 
finding him unmanageable and sent along 
for the school to perform a miracle on. 
But schools for the deaf can only ap- 
ply science and skill and patience and 
love, which do accomplish wonders; but 
they can not invert the laws of Nature, 
turn the years back, and undo the de- 
velopment gained in them. John will 
be won if love and labor can accom- 
plish it, but he will not go far in paths 
of learning. Long before the necessary 
drudgery is done, even in the rudiments 
of industrial work, his patience will be 
exhausted, his manly pride affronted 
probably, and he will decline further 
work or have to be sent away for in- 
subordination. Why? Well, it “just 
looked like” his people couldn’t bear 
to send him away from them. 

Here is Anne. She is fourteen—semi- 
hearing. They tried public school and 
some home tutoring, for the doctor said 
she might hear better in course of time. 
She can handle the four fundamental 
processes in arithmetic with ease and 
precision—if you tell her which to use. 
She can read a little and write much. 
She has report cards showing that she 
has been conscientiously pushed from 
grade to grade, but her speech is blurred, 
her language is likewise, and her genera! 
attainment years behind that of normal 
girls her age. Why? The parents 
couldn’t realize what was happening to 
her because every thing she gained 
seemed to them so great and the teach- 
ers in the friendly little school did not 
want to hurt their feelings by telling 
them their honest belief that the child 
was sub-normal mentally. So the years 
were lost. With Anne’s partial hearing, 





and by means of endless tutoring and 
expense she may come out even with the 
totally deaf children; but she ought to 
be head and shoulders above them, for 
she has a fine mind and a large vocabu- 
lary. 

Here is James. He is another big 
boy. He is gentle and teachable and in 
his little country town the teachers ap- 
parently never had heard of special 
schools for deaf childrea, so they gave 
him what they could in all kindness and 
with infinite patience. The result? When 
he was finally brought to the state school 
he could not put three words together to 
make sense; but by a system of gestures, 
grunts and grins, self-invented, he made 
his contacts with the world. He has 
learned a great deal and improved won- 
derfully, but he is twenty-one and must 
go to work to help the hard-pressed 
father. 

Here is Alice, thirteen, lank ane leggy 
and tall, mightily bored, and dragged 
along the road of knowledge at the cost 
of much effort on the part of her teacher, 
while her nine and ten-year-old class- 
mates race ahead with eager feet. Why? 
It is one of the tragedies of mother- 
love. Alice came to school at six and 
did her first year’s work easily and well. 
Then Mother decided to try chiropractic 
treatment for her, and instead of ar- 
ranging with the school authorities to 
have the treatments given in the town 
where the school was located she took 
the child home—and kept her out that 
year. The following year Alice returned 
to school. Most of what she had learned 
the first year had been forgotten, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to fit her 
into the second-year class it was found 
necessary to place her with the begin- 
ning children to repeat the first year’s 
work. During her fourth year, Mother 
moved to a nearby city and took Alice 
home every week-end, frequently com- 
ing for her early—and rarely return- 
ing her promptly. Naturally, shopping, 
“movies,” etc. proved powerful antidotes 
to school influences. Then a healer came 
and Mother straightway took Alice home 
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and placed her under his care. Another 
year was lost, and with it went the last 
vestige of Alice’s interest and ambition. 
Poor Alice! Some day she will grow 
up and “quituate”’; and her family and 
their friends will blame the school for 
her shortcomings, though they will not 
be aware of half of them. 

Here, incidentally, I want to say a 
word about healers and deaf children. 
There are unquestionably many good 
and sincere men among the “divine heal- 
ers” who are going about trying to imi- 
tate the healing mission of the Master, 
and there are many instances of benefit 
received from their ministry. But there 
are some things they cannot do, and 
the healing of the deafness usually found 
in children is one of them. Should 
any one challenge the statement, he has 
only to inquire whether any healer ever 
went to a school for the deaf and made 
its pupils hear. It has never been done. 
On the other hand, he need not go far 
to hear of the pitiable heartaches and 
disappointments that have come to deaf 
children and their parents from attempt- 
ed healings. Being told that absolute 
faith is a prerequisite to healing, they 
have lifted themselves to a pinnacle of 
hope and confidence, only to be dashed 
to earth in failure. The trouble seems 
to be that the healers, as a rule, have 
no technical knowledge of deafness— 
not the most rudimentary idea of the 
many causes and varieties of deafness— 
and they attempt the impossible. An 
investigation of the facts behind any 
of the sensational newspaper accounts 
of these healings, especially if it is made 
a few weeks after the healer has left the 
place and the effect of his personal mag- 
netism is removed, is certain to reveal 
misunderstanding, exaggeration, and dis- 
appointment. In admitting that this is 
so, it is not necessary to limit in one’s 
mind either the power or the goodness 
of God. It is one of His laws that we 
shall reap as we sow—and must learn 
the rules of the sowing. Not until man 
has done his part—not until morality, 
eugenics, scientific control of disease, and 
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healthful living have accomplished their 
work, may we hope for divine inter- 
position in this matter, it would seem. 
Most people not directly connected 
with the education of the deaf do not 
realize the special problems involved in 
the work. For instance, the matter of 


language. Read the following letter 
written by a deaf man. (The names 


and places mentioned are fictitious, of 


course. ) 


Dear Volta Bureau: 
Washington, D. C. 

I thourgh I against who they Sweetwater 
whiskey after killed this Mail Box it flay me 
last some sunday evening—morning near Joiner 
the railroad I dont like they sweetwater 
R2 whiskey no good. I want say you. 
you not they sweetwater not deaf and dumb. 
I would like to live in Nelson. They at law 
for they sweetwater whiskey killing this house 
Broke locks to me. I hate Sweetwater R2 
of killed me new Mail Box. I like Post office 
of Nelson than mail Box. We no work today 
yesterday I have some works Plant Farms 
I have three war caps will it Blue coat from 
Virginia I am 47 age in a single I have some 
hooks I like some fishes I am will sell some 
fish I have receive a copy from Silent Worker 
of Trentons .$200 for 1 year. I Birthday in 
McMinn country 1877 march 4 I have trphone. 
Bible. I like woman must to married me in a 
Single. I never to married me. I have no 
receiver a copy Feb, march I lost receive a 
copy from Silent Worker of N. J. I have no 
children. I dont thank they whiskey whip 
Mary Howard deaf and dumb a girl She hate 
grandfather of Georgia She want me against 
Georgia country. I seen Cave Spring Ga I 
seen morangoton N. C. I seen Danville. Ky. I 
dont like Danville train not in Danville. I 
like moramgonton N. C, Cave Spring Ga. I 
thank they Morangonton N. C. talking me. 
Pretty Morangonton new school. I found no 
find Bad Boy Louden they whiskey mean 
stealing of my cook, some money in my Small 
Box the cross rivers I want kill Bad Boy 
whiskey Louden last 6 years no good. I want 
money in my box for they whiskey of Lod 
Louden Co. I like many people of Nelson. 
laws I like live of Nelson here Pretty Nelson 
to school new church. Sister yesterday say 
me sorry mr Bruarin died I never seen him. 
He was my best friend Love you friend so 


write me 
MR. HENRY BATES. 


It is not the work of a feeble-minded 
person, nor of a foreigner in the usual 
sense of the word. But the writer is 
foreign in the sense of never having 
heard the English language. Moreover, 
he has never heard any language; and, 
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in addition, he has somehow missed his 
chance to learn English by other avenues 
than hearing. That is what happens 
to the deaf child who is‘ inadequately 
taught. It takes years of the most pains- 
taking and clear-headed instruction to 
give language to the person who cannot 
hear everyday conversation. A _ late 
start, or an interrupted school course, 
or poor teaching are sure to mean con- 
fusion. Even with the best of condi- 
tions, this English of ours is hard to 
master; under the handicap of deaf- 
ness perfect English is an attainment 
of note, a thing to be worked for to 
the limit of capacity by child, parent 
and school. We are sorry that Mr. 
Bates has apparently taken to an unde- 
sirable means of livelihood, but isn’t the 
way in which he tells of it even more 
unfortunate for society at large? How 
could he be helped to find the better 
paths with so little ability to grasp the 
meaning of words? 

The old controversy between signs 
and English as a medium of instruction 
for the deaf has almost died out as peo- 
ple have come to realize more fully the 
importance to the deaf of good English. 
Most of the schools for the deaf in 
which the oral method is not used ex- 
clusively stress the use of manual spell- 
ing, because that method involves the use 
of normal English constructions. But 
here is a point that the public—and 
therefore many parents—do not under- 
stand: Jt is most difficult to keep man- 
ual spelling and signs separated when 
the children are released from the direct 
classroom control of their teachers. The 
sign language with its graceful motions 
and the evident enjoyment it affords its 
users seems a very harmless thing and 
one rather to be encouraged, and so it 
would be if it were not learned until 
after the deaf person had acquired an 
education. But a person thinks in his 
native language; indeed, it is considered 
an indication of genuine mastery of a 
foreign language when one can think 
in it instead of translating from his 
ywn into it. That being the case, in 


what language will a deaf child think 
when he uses the sign language con- 
stantly and fluently outside the school 
room, while within the laborious pro- 
cess of building up English is proceed- 
ing? Here, again, the public, which 
includes many parents of deaf children, 
says, “Why not?’ Perhaps the clearest 
explanation of the objection is to be 
found in this prayer, made in English 
and translated into signs, as given in an 
old school magazine : 


In English 
“O God, our Father, we give thanks 
to Thee for these blessings which Thou 
bestowest upon us. Thou, alone, givest 
all things needful to all men. Help us 
ever to serve and to love Thee. We 
ask Thee for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


In Signs 

“God, Father our. Blessings now 
Thou Givest. We thanks give. People 
all. Thou, alone, always things needful 
givest. Us Thou help. Thee serve, 
love, always. We pray Christ through. 
Amen.” 

So it seems the part of wisdom for 
those who wish their deaf children to 
grow up as nearly like their hearing 
brothers and sisters as may be, to avoid 
signs completely until the child, grown- 
up and through with schools, is ready 
to make his own choice as to learning 
them and should be able to use them 


‘with no detrimental effect to his Eng- 


lish. 

School—the right school—and that 
early—should be the slogan of all pa- 
rents of deaf children. 


In closing I want to share with you 
a very charming letter, one of those 
letters that keep one’s courage high. 


Miss Byrd has a wide field with the mothers 
of deaf children, and though she may never 
hear directly from most of them, their hearts 
will surely respond to every gift of help she 
sends out. I believe that even though people 
should try to tell us, we can never know the 
true result of our work. We can only pour 
it out, knowing that nothing is ever lost. 

There is a very exquisite Eastern story of 
a holy man whose life was so pure that God 
sent en angel messenger to bestow upon him 
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some great blessing. The holy man refused 
fame, wealth, even wisdom and love, and 
when the angel at last asked him to name the 
gift he most desired, he asked that God would 
grant him to be able to bless others endlessly 
without ever knowing that he was blessing. 
The gift was granted, and from that time 
wherever the holy man’s shadow passed the 
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sick became well, the wretched became happy, 
and the restless were filled with peace; but 
the man went on his way unconscious. The 
gift came from the hand of God, and blessed 
the heart of the holy man through which it 
passed on its way to others. In time even 
the name of the man was forgotten, for 
people spoke of him as “The Holy Shadow.” 








“Friendship, a dear balm, 

Whose coming is as light and music are 

’Mid dissonance and bloom ;—a star 

Which moves not ’mid the moving heavens 
alone: 

A smile among dark frowns; a gentle tone 

Among rude voices: a beloved light; 

A solitude, a refuge, a delight.”—Shelley. 


EAR Friends of Mine: 


The Friendly Corner Prize for. 


the best letter submitted on “How 
I Got My Job” has been awarded to 
Miss J—————, who wishes to remain 
anonymous. Miss J.’s struggles follow, 
needing no comment: 


From the standpoint of employment I en- 
tered the silent world without any particular 
qualms. I had always had places offered me, 
and I was blissfully unaware of the difficult 
orientation which lay ahead of me. 

The editor of a magazine known throughout 
the land had offered me a place on his staff. 
I turned it down because I did not feel capable 
of holding such a responsible position. But 
my father had been a newspaper editor, and 
I felt that if a real live editor could offer me 
a place, my future might easily lie in my 
trusty Waterman. Moreover, all my friends 
seemed to think so,-too. I was prepared for 
about one year of rough sledding. 


To make matters worse, the two master- 
pieces of English literature that I first sent 
forth over the troubled waters, came back 
with personal notes of commendation (but 
not acceptance) from the editors of Colliers’ 
and Harper’s. 

I thought of poor Booth Tarkington, with 
eight years of apprenticeship and of Joseph 
Hergesheimer with an even longer period, 
and realized that the small fry land first. I 
thought then I was as good as landed. 

However, each and every other one of the 
literary pearls which I cast before the editor- 
ial s—er—I mean the editors—came back. with 
printed thanks. Even the two gems which had 
won commendation seemed to grow less valu- 
able with each trip. 

Meantime the deafness grew and the pocket- 
book shrank. At last I could not bear to 
send out one more of my poor brain children. 
Of what use to deck out my ideas in verbal 
pantalettes and send them forth? They had 
the homing instinct ascribed to carrier pigeons. 
I knew I must labor in fields less lofty. 

First I tried to get a place proofreading. 
A deaf proofreader seemed to be what 
printers wanted “anything else but.” Next 
I offered my services as a file clerk. By this 
time, I know I entered offices with the sign, 
“Please excuse me for living,” printed all over 
me. No one wanted me at any price. 

Next I tried to enter a library school. I 
passed the examinations with the highest rank 
out of fifty applicants, but the perfect lady 
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who gave instruction in cataloging could not 
speak loud enough for me to hear with my 
ear phone so I had to drop out of that. 

Next I passed two civil service examinations 
to land a place as bacteriological technician. 
I was offered a place in Albany at the State 
Bacteriological Laboratory, at the magnificent 
salary of $50 a month. In 1921 this would 
have paid for my room in Albany, but as I 
could not live on the laboratory gelatine I had 
to decline it. And yet one had to have a 
college degree and a scientific education even 
to be eligible for the place! A ticket chopper 
at a movie house made more than $50 a month 
in those days. 

At last I tried to get a place in an overall 
factory, but they feared that I could not meet 
their high standards. Zip! I was at the end 
of my string with a bank account of $35. 

As a final gesture I offered my services 
free, for the doing of a task which no one 
else was doing in my home town. I was not 
equipped to do it, but felt that gift horses 
should need no dental work. 

My new job succeeded beyond my fondest 
hopes and my amazed “boss” was soon pressing 
a salary on me!! Now that I have a job 
that I can do with satisfaction to myself, a 
new job sticks its head up every so often 
and asks me to take it. “To him that hath,” 
you know. 


I have two long letters on the desk 
before me. One of them is dark and 
depressing, resenting the note of opti- 
mism that John Ferrall and his fol- 
lowers often sound. The writer feels 
that the world does not comprehend 
the suffering of mind of the deafened 
from the unkindness of others nor the 
enormity of the loss of such joys and 
pleasures as they have had to undergo. 
I am not going to quote that letter. It 
did not cheer me. It might depress 
you. It certainly is not a forward step 
but a persistent “looking backward.” 
The other letter is just the opposite, 
and my only regret is that I cannot quote 
it all. But I will repeat the little bits 
that ring out with courage or re-echo 
with humor and fun. Just bits here 
and there. 


My personal experience has been that as 
long as I treat my deafness as a sort of joke 
on me, something to laugh about and guy, 
that the other fellows all laugh too, and talk 
to me when they want, and don’t when it is 
a nuisance, and never think that I am feeling 
hurt or unhappy when I do not hear. I lug 
a book around most of the time, so I always 
have an excuse for not asking attention from 
folks when they don’t want to talk to me. It 


works both ways, giving me something to 
entertain myself and freeing the rest if they 
want. Sometimes folks get mad at me, too, 
the men with whom I work, and they spit out 
a yell with a rasp to it that would make one’s 
spirit turn over if one would let it. Long ago 
I learned that the nasty, hurt, inferior feeling 
very promptly disappeared when I said to the 
offender (very much under my breath, of 
course), “Well, you poor boob, there goes 
another star from your crown.” Not very 
elegant, but one forgets one’s own troubles 
when one looks from a superior standpoint on 
such loss of poise and temper over what is not 
anyone’s fault, and reflects that he himself 
would NEVER be guilty of the like. . 

I also concluded that what had to be endured 
had better be accepted and that it was a waste 
of time and energy regretting or bewailing 
the inevitable. If one can’t have the moon, 
one can have a lot of fun if one spends one’s 
time catching fireflies, and can eventually 
have quite an entertaining conflagration of 
one’s own, providing one has not wasted time 
wailing. . . I decided that one of the 
things this old world needs is courage, and all 
the grit and courage one brings to bear in one’s 
own small orbit goes, I am sure, to filling the 
great bowl of courage from which we all may 
draw inspiration even though unconsciously. 
If just bearing one’s burden bravely is going 
to help the total content of bravery and 
courage, it seems too bad not to do one’s bit. 
But long ago I decided that bravery meant 
bravery to one’s self in the middle of the 
night or along about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the currents run low, and that 
bravery sets the pace for the day, somehow, 
even though we don’t realize it. . . . These 
are undoubtedly well-worn threadbare reflec- 
tions, but they are the ones to keep me 
grinning, though sometimes it is a bit forced 
and my face gets tired. 


Another one of our readers has 
brought up a rather interesting thought 
for our contemplation. Has it ever 
occurred to you before? 


Has the thought ever occurred to you that 
the two most desirable virtues, unselfishness 
and humility, make it harder for their posses- 
sors to take a cheerful view? A thoroughly 
selfish person will snatch at every alleviation 
without thinking of others, and will congrat- 
ulate herself on her immunity from certain 
tiresome duties such as caring for the sick, 
while the unselfish one will be grieving that 
she cannot bear her share of the family 
burden. The  vainglorious, self-righteous 
woman (I have one in mind) will dwell on all 
that she gives and does for others, while the 
humble-minded one will be thinking of the 
annoyance she causes, and feeling that all she 
can do is not adequate compensation. 


I have told you before of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Club we were 
starting through the Friendly Corner. 
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I have received such an interesting, en- 
thusiastic response from a young girl 
in Switzerland that I cannot resist shar- 
ing it with you. 


I want you to know how often you have 
given me joy, hope and courage in the VoLta 
Review and, of course, I can’t wait any longer 
to be one of your birds of the Correspondence 
Club. Don’t be afraid cf my bad English. I 
am sure that the Correspondence Club will 
just help me and that in 25 years I shall 
write all right! 

We have also a correspondence club in 
French Switzerland. We are now about 180 
and once a year we try to meet all at a central 
place. It is such fun to see people you know 
through letters since many months! 

But I have just read that to join your Club, 
one has to give some information about per- 
sonality, deafness, etc. Well, I am 30 of 
age, was nursing the sick till 25. Then, when 
Il was nursing at Neuhausen, I felt that I was 
losing my hearing. Since I was a little girl 
I had not a good hearing but it never troubled 
me. I just had a little more pain for my 
work but that was a detail. I loved it. 
But in Neuhausen, it came so bad that I was 
afraid. If I was near sick people in the night 
I had to put a stick at my arm and give it in 
the hand of the sick because I couldn’t hear 
his oiten feeble voice. I went to see a doctor 
and another and another. I couldn't believe 
that it was true: progressive deafness. I was 


extremely sad and unhappy and could find 
comfort nowhere. It was darkness in my 
heart. Then came a little light: the thought 


of other deaf people, unhappy like myself, 
with less privileges. But to help them I 
first had to learn lip-reading. As there was 
no opportunity in French Switzerland, I went 
to Zurich and had there splendid teachers. 
There the light in my heart grew lighter 
and lighter. I not only learned lip-reading 
but my professors encouraged me to become 


teacher myself. So I took a _ pedagogical 
course. As it was all German, I had to work 
hard. Under control of Prof. D. Nager, I 


gave the courses at the policliniques and also 
in public school. All my free time I adapted 
what I learned from German to the French 
tanguage. . Then I studied the Ameri- 
can methods: Nitchie, Bruhn, Kinzie. In 
French we haven’t a suitable really practical 
manual. I have worked on one and am work- 
ing it always, again and again. 

As I came back from Zurich I wanted a 
club for the hard of hearing. At the first 
meeting we were 3 and now, after 2 years, 
we are 70 at Vevey. I wanted a club in 
Lausanne and tried and tried. People liked 
to come and enjoyed, but no one would be 
the head. I think it was lack of self-confi- 
dence. But a physician, otologist, helped me 
at last wonderfully. Now he is chairman of 
our club in Lausanne and we are 89 there. 
Our clubs have the name of Auricales des 
Sourds. 
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Why should not our American Cor- 
respondence Club members meet once 
a year at some central place, just as our 
Swiss friends do, and why should not 
that place be the annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing? Not only 
would they have the pleasure of shak- 
ing hands with their friends-by-corre- 
spondence and becoming even better ac- 
quainted with them, but they would feel 
that they had come together for a big- 
ger cause—to obtain knowledge of what 
is being done in the scientific and edu- 
cational fields for the deafened and to 
lend their support to these causes. A 
few of the Club members “looked each 
other up” in Chicago. Still more came 
together in Washington, and they wrote 
me glowing, enthusiastic accounts of 
their good times together. But it was 
all accidental, or else accomplished with 
some difficulty, when it should have been 
made as easy as possible for them to 
greet each other. Therefore I heartily 
endorse the suggestions in the following 
letter from one of the Club members. 
Dear Miss Field Secretary of the 
American Federation, will you not make 
a note of it and see that it is tried out 
in Minneapolis next year? 


There were quite a number of members of 
your Gifferent Correspondence Club groups at 
the Washington convention, and can’t you see 
how much more it meant to these people 
to find people there whom they knew than ii 
they had gone without knowing anyone? 
Mrs. M., of Columbus, was hunting for S. B., 
of Pittsburgh, and after I got them together, 
J introduced Mrs. N. and Mr. A. to each 
other. Then there were people there who were 
members of the C. C. when it first started 
and I introduced some of them to each other. 
Your Friendly Corner and Correspondence 
Clubs are glorious successes! ! Over 
two hundred people attended the banquet!! 
Everyone seemed willing to help his neighbor 
in replying to questions or helping to adjust 
the earphones in every way possible. I believe 
that I answered 5,000,189 questions (more or 
less) and everyone else probably answered the 
same number and asked as many and the 
answers were cheerfully given with no im- 
patience whatever. 

Next year at the Minneapolis convention, 
why can’t we have an Information Bureau in 
charge of the Friendly Corner Correspondence 
Club members? This year’s convention proved 
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that an Information Bureau is needed with a 
Bulletin Board in operation and someone in 
charge all the time. Paul Taylor, of the Volta 
Bureau, seemed to be the general target this 
year whenever anyone wanted information, and 
that poor man certainly was bombarded with 
questions. He had charge of the registration 
and badges, etc., etc., etc., and should have been 
relieved from being the Information Bureau. 
Anyway, we Correspondence Clubbers ought to 
have a headquarters of some kind at every con- 
vention—one little corner set aside for us in 
the exhibit room of the headquarters hotel, 
where we can get acquainted easily with each 
other and be of some service to the convention. 


Once again I am going to touch upon 
the question of voice training, because it 
is a matter that I do not want you to 
forget. I do not want my little talk 
on your need for voice training to soar 
up like a_ sky- 


better to lie flat on your back until relaxation 
is easy. (I’m still a “back-breather.”) While 
diaphram is still full, practice “a, e, ah, awe, 
ah,” exhale, and repeat. Hint: Toss the sounds 
as if you were tossing a bail, from tip of 
tongue. J found a small light weight rubber 
ball at a “ten-cent store.” By tossing the ball 
with the vowels, I found they went clearer. 

2. A large toy balloon is an ideal aid. Fill 
the diaphram and blow the balloon as big as 
possible without re-inhaling, being careful the 
breath is not over-forced. (Sounds very sim- 
ple, but try it!) Another use for the balloon 
is to see how far you can blow it. 

3. Try laughing (Ha! ha! ha!) first up 
and then down the scales. As it is so very 
hard for me to hear my voice, I have to keep 
my hand lightly on my throat. The vibration 
should be felt more in the lower back part of 
the mouth than in the throat. One has to 
experiment, having a hearing person tell you 
when it is best placed. 

4. “Panting” like 
a hot dog (not the 








rocket, with a 
bright light and a 
shower of. stars, 
only to go out into 
utter darkness, but 
rather to shine on 


letter? 


with lip-reading. 


PRIZE CONTEST 
Have you earned a dollar by writing a 


Here is your opportunity to do so 
just by telling us about your experience 


“hot dogs” we buy 
at the amusement 
parks) is an excel- 
lent tongue exercise. 

For one’s physical 
improvement, “The 
Daily Dozen” are 


fine. 
steadily as long as = ng ag hog be sent to re Giving commands 
‘Ss % sending in the best letter on is good to develop 
there is a battery LIP-READING HAS MEANT TO force. 
to supply the need- ME, before September ist, 1924. Just now I am 


ed force. And so 
today I am going 
to quote to you 
part of a letter 
which came to me 
from a young wo- 


upon request. 


ington, D. C. 








All letters are subject to publication 
that are submitted to the contest. Full 
names and addresses will not be used 


working on readings. 
Any good book for 
singers will help. Ask 
a book-dealer or mu- 


Address your letter to The Friendly sic college teacher 
Lady, 1601 35th St. N. W., Wash- to recommend one. 


Dear friends, don’t 
neglect your voices. 














man who is _ pa- 

tiently trying to improve her voice 
despite numerous obstacles. Let her be 
of encouragement to those of you who 
have made spasmodic efforts to do 
something for your voices only to give 
it up because “it is no use!” 


I told you that if I made any progress in 
voice training, I’d be glad to tell you of the 
work. I have a great deal of trouble with 
breath control, causing lack of volume and 
carrying power. My real problem is to speak 
with more force without the voice getting 
harsh I was told yesterday (and my instruc- 
tor is not the one to encourage by flattery) 
that I had “done wonders with the qualities 
of voice but must get more ferce.” 

Il am sending you a few of the hints and 
exercises : 

1. Fill the diaphram full; hold it as long 
as possible. Inhale and exhale slowly. It is 


Through mistaken 
kindness no one com- 
plained about mine. Deafness has taught me 
to observe expressions and translate their 
meaning. I noticed that my friends had to 
listen very carefully to me. Remember, they 
did not tell me. Now they say it’s so much 
pleasanter to talk with me and say my voice 
is better and more pleasing. You've “got to 
dig” to accomplish it. I like to get off by 
myself when doing my exercises, as I feel 
foolish, because they look so odd. . .. 1 
know of three or four who are taking voice 
improvement here, and no two of us from the 
same teacher. We each feel we are doing 
quite well. I feel it is a business in- 
vestment. . A good voice is an asset, 
socially and commercially. 


While looking at this side of the pic- 
ture, we must not forget the other side 
at the same time—the need of better 
speech among the hearing. As one of 
our readers wrote me: 
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The work that the Volta Bureau is doing 
along educational lines is great. But I should 
like to see not only the deafened but those 
who have normal hearing as well, taught to 
speak clearly. If I, who am only slightly 
deaf, often have trouble understanding conver- 
sation, what must be the difficulty that some of 
the rest of you have to contend with! If 
there’s one thing under the sun that’s exasper- 
ating, it’s the person who mumbles, or lets his 
voice trail away in the distance, or who tries 
to talk a mile-a-minute. Yessir, those who 
hear ought also to be taught to talk! I don’t 
agree with Mr. “Jake” Mohler, of Kansas, 
that 95 per cent of the conversation that goes 
on around us isn’t worth listening to, anyway. 
If he wasn’t such a nice-appearing man, and 
one who is successful in spite of a serious 
handicap, and therefore deserving of a great 
deal of credit, I’d be tempted to say “sour 
grapes!” 


I cannot resist quoting the closing 
paragraph of this same letter. Can it 
be that there are people who think I am 
a wolf going around in sheep’s clothing, 
in other words a man masquerading as 
a woman! After talking in so very 
feminine a manner all these years, too! 
And yet it would seem so: 


Dear Friendly Lady, is it true that you’re 
not a lady at all, but a man, in spite of the 
nice, feminine-looking portrait that tops your 
column? Somebody said you were Mr. Dirk 
P. DeYoung, masquerading under a nom de 
plume. 

Now, John Ferrall, “just look what 
you went and done” over there among 
your Volts, and after all the nice things 
I have said about you, too! Haven’t you 
stirred up enough trouble with all this 
talk on matrimony and your constant 
plea of “I’m so coy, please chase me, 
girls’? I just hope you do get tripped 
up in Cupid’s net, so there! 

To all the friends of the Friendly 
Corner, my most affectionate greetings. 

THE Frienpty Lapy. 

P. S.—All those who wish to join the 
Correspondence Club and belong to 
either an American or International 
group, please write to the Friendly Lady, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please. 





THE NEW IDEA CONTINUED 


By Litta B. 


S Washington has “stepped into 
place” so does San Francisco de- 
sire to “step into place” in pro- 
viding lip-reading instruction and 
prophylactic treatment for the hard-of- 
hearing child in the public school sys- 
tem. 
Last September the writer secured an 
interview with Mr. J. M. Gwinn, Super- 
intendent ‘of. Schools in San Francisco 


and with Dr. A. D’Ancona, Deputy 
Superintendent Director of Special 
Classes. All literature, secured through 


the Volta Bureau, pertaining to the ex- 
amination and care of the hard-of-hear- 
ing child in various public school systems 
was placed before Mr. Gwinn and Dr. 
D’Ancona. They were at once deeply 
interested. 

The next week the writer was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education to 


McKENZIE 


make an aural survey of the public 
school system. Part time for several 
weeks was devoted to testing individual 
children with the whisper-speech test. 
Without exception all of these children 
found to be hard-of-hearing were re- 
tarded in their grade work from two to 
four years and their deafness was an 
unsuspected condition. 

About this time a combination of 
circumstances made it impossible to con- 
tinue this individual testing. At a later 
date two simple lectures and demonstra- 
tions on making both individual and 
group whisper-speech tests were given 
to one teacher selected from each grade 
school in the system. The greater num- 
ber of these teachers were opportunity 
or corrective speech teachers. In. the 
majority of cases these teachers were 
then relieved of their classes and were al- 
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lowed the required time for testing each 
class in their building. In the very 
large schools the regular classroom 
teacher was instructed by the special 
teacher in making the whisper-speech 
test and each teacher tested her own 
class. 

The more accurate reports were re- 
ceived from those schools where the 
special teacher did all the testing. The 
report from each school showing the 
name, age, grade and auditory response 
to the whisper-speech test of each child 
was then checked for obvious errors. 

The following is the result of the sur- 
vey: Forty-four thousand two hundred 
and four children in the elementary 
schools tested (kindergartens and _ first 
grades excepted). About seven per 
cent of this number were found to be 
hard-of-hearing. Doubtless a more thor- 
ough examination would considerably re- 
duce this per cent. 

An article on “Auditory Tests” by 
Benjamin Richard Andrews, American 
Journal of Psychology, January, 1904, 
was used as a basis for the method of 
making the Individual Whisper-Speech 
Tests. The method for making group 
tests as employed by Dr. F. W. Bock 
was combined with that of B. R. An- 
drews for the Written Group Whisper- 
Speech Test. 

The cooperation and support re- 
ceived from the principals and teachers 
in the San Francisco public school sys- 
tem was splendid. It is hoped that the 
school officials are now awakened to the 
need of considering the hard-of-hearing 
child and that San Francisco will be 
the next city to provide lip-reading in- 
struction and an ear, nose and throat 
clinic for the partially deaf child in the 
public school system. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING _INDI- 

VIDUAL AUDITORY SPEECH TESTS 

The purpose of these instructions is to 
present a method to the public school teacher 
for testing by means of Speech Tests the 
response, to conversation, of any child whose 
hearing is questioned. 

The misunderstanding of speech by the hard- 


of-hearing depends for the most part upon the 
faulty perception of consonants. Vowels are 


perceived at a greater distance and by the 
most diseased ears because of their greater 
volume of tone. Hence hearing tests are 
based upon the ability to hear consonants. 

The best testing material to use in making 
speech tests is number’ words. Sentences are 
of little value, as the person tested may hear 
certain words and guess at the context by 
observation of inflection and emphasis. Words 
are impractical as their interpretation would 
depend upon the extent of the vocabulary of 
the person tested. Syllables and single ele- 
ments are of no value as they do not test 
perception for conversation. Number words 
furnish the best material as they are most 
uniformly known by children as well as 
adults. 

The following table has been compiled by 
B. R. Andrews to meet all requirements for 
making a detailed examination of ability to 
interpret conversation, 
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6 84 19 90 235 14 8 52 7% 24 
29 69 53 7 #13 #31 «98 35 41 95 
42 17 34 39 46 9 27 64 16 62 
87 92 28 62 7 6 60 81 95 49 
53 33 97 &@ & 98 15 6 ST 
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70 50 72 56 91 40 36 78 20 16 
35 75 60 73 83 23 49 40 89 3 
18 48 3 43 68 52 82 23 64 58 
61 1 86 18 93 87 51 97 2 37 


The Technique of Examining with Speech 

Tests. 
1. The tests are usually given in whisper 
tones. However, it is sometimes necessary 
to use conversation or louder tones. 
Whisper-speech has about one-third the 
range of conversational speech, and so 
allows the test to be made in a smaller 
room. The vowels are reduced in inten- 
sity in whisper speech, but consonants are 
only slightly changed. This makes all 
elements more uniform than they occur 
in conversation and so makes it more 
dificult for the subject to guess testing 
material by the vowels heard. 

3. The residual air only is used for the whis- 
per; that is, the air which remains in the 
lungs after a light expiration. By so 
doing an approximately even intensity of 
tone is secured. Allow the same interval 
of time to elapse between each whisper. 

4. 20 to 25 yards is about the distance at 
which a normal ear can perceive whispered 
words when in a quiet room, Any test 
may be heard at a much greater distance 
in a narrow hall. A fairly wide room of 
eight or ten yards long will make a 
practical testing room as the extraneous 
noises can never be entirely eliminated. 

5. The table of number words is used in the 
following manner 

‘1. The numbers in each column are 
whispered. 

2. The distance at which each number is 
heard is recorded. 

3. Notation is made of numbers not 
perceived at any distance. 
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4. The distance at which some of the 
numbers are heard the least, is re- 
corded as the hearing distance. 

5. The ear which is not being tested 
should be excluded by pressing the 


tragus with the finger aga:nst the 
mouth of the meatus. 

6. Some uniform signal, such as a 
pencil struck on wood, should be 


given as a warning to secure atten- 
tion before each test word is given, 
Repeat the signal when the word has 
been spoken. 

7. The subject must not be allowed to 
lip-read. Eyes should be closed when 
making tests. 

8. The subject to be tested should be 


given the oportunity to hear the 
tester’s voice enough before the 


actual test is made to become familiar 
with it. This is especially important 
when testing children. 

9. Each ear is first examined separately 
and then the test of binaural hearing 
is made. Entirely different results 
are usually secured when the binau- 
ral test is made as compared with 


those obtained by testing separate 
ears. It is the binaural range which 


is of practical use in daily life. 

10. When the separate ears are tested, 
the tester speaks with the mouth in 
a direct line with the external audi- 


tory meatus. The binaural tests are 
made with the subject facing the 
examiner. 
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GROUP AUDITORY SPEECH TESTS 
(To Be Written) 

1. Retain children in first and last rows. 

2. Send all others out of the room because 
of the noise and the possibility of their 
memorizing the numbers. 

3, Use half sheet of foolscap paper. 
name, grade, age, and row. 

4. Numbers whispered as per instruction for 
making individual whisper-speech test. 

5. Test right ear, using words in columns 
I and II. (Exclude left ear as per in- 
struction. ) 

6. Test left ear, using columns III and IV. 
(Exclude right ear.) 

7. Test both ears, child facing the teacher 
with eyes on the paper to prevent lip- 
reading. Use columns V and VI. 

8. Rows exchange seats and turn papers over. 

9. Test right ear as before, using columns 

IX and X. 

10. Test left VII 
VIII. 

11. Test both ears, using columns IV and V. 

Any child missing more than two words in 
group of two columns is classified as partially 
deaf in ear tested. 

Make record as follows: 


Write 


ear, us:ng columns and 


John Jones Grade 4A Age 10 
Distance 6 ft. (?) 

RR Oe etc eecpunindasemanetneng anes Normal 

ees 0 aos Partially deaf 

eI ee ek Partially deaf 
Distance 25 ft. (?) 

RE SE ESI RENEE Ie a pee SOOT Pee REE TS Normal 

eS | LS PERE RENC 2 RPS hee artes TE ca Partially deaf 

| ARIE Reed sd ac ae st APO Partially deaf 
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ConpbuctTeD By 


OU will all remember the optimistic 

letter in the July number, the one 

from the girl who had given lessons 
in drawing and painting, had some meas- 
ure of success in painting, and wound up 
as a mechanical draftsman, helping her 
- firm with illustrations and advertising 
as well. I wrote to ask her for more 
details and I am publishing almost in its 
entirety, her letter in reply. 





fs 


—Joe De Yong 





THE Jop MAN 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

Although I enjoyed teaching, I would not 
advise any hard of hearing person to aim at 
it. I blundered into it and it is expensive to 
fit oneself for jobs that can’t last. I went to 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and took the Nor- 
mal Art Course. I would now advise the 
General Art or Design Courses as leading to 
more work that does not require hearing. 


As to salaries, the hard of hearing must not 
be fussy at first. His main idea must be to 
be useful without being too much bother to his 
employer. If, beyond that, he has ability, he 
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will be paid according to his work as anyone 
would. He must be meek until he has proved 
himself worthy of something—more so than 
the hearing. 

Money value has so changed in recent years 
that most of my payments would be of no 
use to tell about now. I can, however, tell 
what a girl, who sits near me in my company, 
gets. She is a tracer of five years’ experience, 
and has $100.00 a month, Christmas bonus, 
an attractive savings opportunity, and illness 
insurance. As she has not a _ high school 
education and only a short time in trade school, 
I consider that is good pay—no especial ability, 
but good, industrious worker. 

Any art course fits for the lettering business. 
There are a few tricks of the trade that are 
easily picked up. One must be on the alert 
for new ideas all the time. Most people who 
go into art work with the idea of making 
money wili be disappointed—only those at the 
top do that and they have worked hard along 
with their extra talent. But there is much 
pleasure in it for those who do it. 

There are so many art schools in the country 
that it would be foolish to mention a few. 
know several hard of hearing people who are 
taking courses. 


It seems to me that the writer of the 
letter has very practical ideas. The ad- 
vice to the hard of hearing to prove their 
worth before being too insistent about 
salary is good. It’s not confined to the 
deaf alone. I’ve often heard business 
men in addressing high school graduating 
classes, tell them the same thing. The 
wastefulness of preparing for a trade, 
which one can follow but for a short 
time, goes without saying. 

A Vo ta Review reader has sent me 
the following clipping from the Popular 
Magazine. If the man’s name were only 
published, we’d try to get him in as a 
subscriber and _ contributor for the 
Votta. The Day’s Work needs the ex- 
perience of men like L. C. C. 


(From the Popular Magazine) 

L. C. C. writes me from Los Angeles: 

My story may serve to encourage you in 
the sane effort to preach sane saving, though 
I have no complaint to make about the world 
or the people in it, no plea for advice or help. 
I have never had any ambition to be rich or 
great, to sway the multitude or loan it money 
or borrow from it. 

I have had a consuming ambition to amass 
a modest competence in order that the fear 
of poverty in old age might not force my wife 
and myself to be a burden on our children or 
on the State. Three times in my life I have 
reached that point and was all ready to garner 
in my sheaves, when some cuss came along 


with less conscience and more wit than I, and 
gathered my crop into his own barn. Three 
times I have gone back to the most trying 
and poorly paid manual labor because nothing 
better offered and idleness was unthinkable. 

When we got into the Great War I had a 
nice little business established that might have 
made me a fortune pursued during those days, 
but, while utterly opposed to our entry into 
the conflict, when my boys were in the fracas 
I could not feel that anyone at home had the 
right to be a non-producer and fortune hunter, 
and so I closed my office and went back to 
the stock farm where my experience and 
knowledge were sure to count heavily. 

Being “found,” I had no reason to spend 
money and spent none, the munificent checks 
of fifty dollars a month going to my good 
wife, who promptly salted them down in 
Liberty Bonds, she and the daughter earning 
enough to keep the little flat and feed them- 
selves between spells of Red Cross work. 

When 1920 found my boys home, I got 
back into my old profession again, having then 
about $800 saved up from that fifty dollars 
per, and rents becoming foolish, we bought, 
about $2,000 below the market, a modest home. 
But, while we had the $800, we did not pay 
that down, but only $500. We figured that we 
could pay $100 each month on the principal, 
but agreed to pay only $40. In fact, we paid 
more than the $100, but kept out the anchor 
to windward. 

By 1923, business came along where we had 
bought, as we knew it would do, and we sold 
at advance enough to purchase two lots well 
located but not swagger, and again below the 
market, as this time we paid cash. 

Knowing the building game and also the 
loan, we built two modest, though high-class 
apartment buildings and both were rented and 
one sold before completion. 

We have now one left and to keep, which 
nets us 7 per cent on $30,000, besides our own 
lovely flat, and my ambition has been reached, 
as by the end of the year it will be practically 
clear, and I can put out to sea when the call 
comes, knowing that the dear ones will not 
have to worry about old age or poverty. 

The lesson, if there is one? I am 71 years 
old. We began this last crusade when I was 
67. I am at the office from 6.30 A. M. to 
5 P. M., with no time off for lunch, which is 
merely a cake of chocolate carried in my 
pocket. The young men come in at nine, 
take two hours for lunch and quit at five. 
I am paid a higher salary than anyone in my 
line because I have the experience to back up 
a trained brain. No young man, no matter 
how bright, can fill my shoes, because in my 
line, as in many others, experience is the great 
thing, 

There is no dead line in age or accomplish- 
ment, given the opportunity. Age need not 
fear. While youth may be served, still youth 
also must serve. 

A word now and then to encourage the 
hopeless old ones may be a wise and merciful 
thing. 

Were we happy when economizing thus? 
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We were supremely happy. No sedan, coupe, 
or even a flivver; a wheelbarrow or lawn 
mower were and are my limit, and believe 
me, it is a mighty good limit for a poor man. 
My personal expenses are twenty cents a day, 
with now and then a baseball game or a 
college meet with my sons. 

I lost my hearing years ago, but am happy 
ali the time. With a busy brain stored with 
the wealth of past ages from Moses and 
Milton to Mommsen and Motley and from 
Joshua to Theodore, with my table close at 
hand and my Popular for amusement, recrea- 
tion and instruction, I lack nothing, for my 
dear family are all in easy reach, and I can 
work. When the first rays of the morning 
sun flash into my window from the Hollywood 
hills, my matin song is: “Thank God for 
work,” and when vesper, having closed the 
gates, has led the way to rest, unwearied lips 
breathe a good-night of: “Thank God _ for 
work, the privilege of work, and the power to 
accomplish each day’s task.” 


Here’s text matter for a hundred 
commercial sermons. You've all noted 
that L. C. C. is deaf, the reason I bor- 
rowed this from the Popular Magazine. 
To be sure, the scene is laid in a rapidly 
growing city, a fertile field for real es- 
tate activity; but don’t let anyone who 
reads this, jump at the conclusion that 
real estate investments are a sure way 
of growing rich, or even of increas- 
ing your capital. Dealing in real es- 
tate is one of the most hazardous 
lines of business in the world, requiring 
exceptional judgment. Frequently it 
seems as if the successful real estate 
man possessed a sixth sense, miraculous 
insight. In the case of many of them 
and apparently in that of L. C. C., care- 
ful study, long experience and the power 
of drawing logical conclusions from his 
experience is the key to the correct 
judgment of real estate values and pos- 
sibilities. 

But experience and judgment would 
have been of no avail except for the 
thrift and industry that accompanied 
them. To me that is the moral to the 
tale that is most needed at the present 
time. In this motor-driven, movie-mad 
age it is pleasant to find one man who 
has proved the value of the saner, sim- 
pler life and found pleasure in it. Ben 
Franklin has been dust for many years, 
but his principles for successful living 
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are as true today as when Poor Richard’s 
Almanac was published. A few glaring 
exceptions flashing across the business 
world like comets in the sky destroy 
our sense of perspective, and we, one 
and all, are inclined to forget that for 
the great number competence is arrived 
at only by the road of thrift and hard 
work. 


L. C. C. sets us a good example in 
speaking of his deafness only in an in- 
cidental way. He was four times down 
and the last recovery was made at a time 
of life when most of us would speak of 
him as too old for hard work. Yet he 
was not only able to work but even 
seemed to enjoy it. It was a wise man 
who said, “Perspiration, not Inspiration, 
is responsible for most of life’s suc- 
cesses.” 


Write to the Job Man! 





TO THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


(The following verses, written to celebrate 
the third birthday of the Speech Reading Club 
of Washington, have just come to light.) 


Oh will you be my Valentine, 
Dear little club of three? 
There is no other club I know 
That’s half so dear to me. 


And when you're old and rich and fat, 
Then I'll be glad to know 
I loved when you were young and small, 
And likewise helped you grow. 
W. B. D. 


A GRACIOUS REMEMBRANCE 

Misses Abigail and Emma Lou'sa Tompkins, 
of South Orange, New Jersey, have presented 
the Volta Bureau with a charming water-color 
miniature of New Jersey hill country, as a 
tribute to the memory of Dr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. The painting is the work 
of Miss Abigail Tompkins, and is doubly 
valued on that account. 


Upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Educational Matters, and the Superintendent 
ef Schools, the Board of Education of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in June, 1923, changed the name 
of the “School for the Deaf” to the “Alexan- 
der Graham Bell School.” It is understood 
that the suggestion for the change in name 
was advocated by Mrs. Clara Tagg Brewer. 
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PUTTING SALT ON DAN CUPID’S TAIL 


3y Dirxk P. 


N HIS May article, my friead, John 

A. Ferrall, admits so much that I 

have not the heart to put forward 
any new points in this rejoinder. He 
must have a breathing spell before at- 
tempting to digest more of my _ philos- 
ophy. Our friend, B sky, who now 
enters the plot to form the necessary 
triangle, a novel affair between a young 
woman, a bachelor, and a married man, 
indicates truly that John has weakened 
tremendously. The letter-writers, too, 
are now coming my way, and some 
even go so far as to say that our humor- 
ist is as good as married. Moreover, 
writers such as myself have certain 
omniscient faculties. A little bird has 
told me that a subscription blank in the 
name of Mrs. John A. Ferrall somehow 
found its way into the circulation de- 
partment of the Votta Review. 





At any rate, I have at least started 
something in VoLtta Review circles. 
They are beginning to put salt on Dan 
Cupid’s tail. Since these debates began, 
our popular little biographer, Miss Laura 
A. Davies, has become a happy bride, 
while speculation regarding the probable 
marriage of my chief antagonist, John, 
is a matter of gossip over the tea-cups 
of every hard of hearing organization in 
the United States. 

Mr. Ferrall’s position today reminds 
me of one of my good Wall Street 
friends of recent years. We shall give 
h'm the literary name of Algernon Win- 
ship, of the firm of Winship and Com- 
pany, stock brokers and_ investment 
bankers. Winship was rich, deaf and a 
bachelor. The first of these excellent 
qualifications he had acquired through 
painstaking effort. The second he had 
somehow fallen heir to, but the last, 
bachelordom, none of his friends were 
able to explain. It seemed incredible 
that a man of such unusual attributes 
had escaped Cupid’s net. 


De YouNG 


Winship, the founder of the great 
house which bore his name, was a little 
past’ the half century mark, handsome, 
and possessed of the charming personal- 
ity, speaking socially, which is quite 
natural in men of affairs, unmarried and 
hard of hearing. He was quiet, thought- 
ful, and a good listener, which some men 
and women admire—in others. He was 
tall and well-built, with a square-set, 
slightly protruding jaw, indicating deter- 
mination—evidently to remain single. 

A man under such circumstances, in 
New York as elsewhere, often becomes 
the topic of conversation. That is 
especially so in Wall Street, where there 
are more “flappers” to the square inch 
than in any other part of the world. 
Thus in the Winship offices, where no 
less than a hundred women were em- 
ployed, there was frequently more spec- 
ulation on when and whom the powerful 
bachelor banker would marry than in 
cotton futures, stocks or other commod- 
ities. 

That is exactly the corner into which 
I have now maneuvered my opponent, 
only John’s situation is worse. Not only 
are the readers of the Votta REVIEW 
speculating on his marriage date, present 
past, or future, but Ferrall is committing 
himself on the venture to the limit of 
his resources. His confession in the last 
issue of the series was an illumination— 
nay, a broadcasted invitation to the fair 
readers of this publication. John speaks 
of the exacting requirements of matri- 
monially inclined women of today. But, 
certainly, an appeal such as his will 
break down all present day standards. 
We would therefore advise B——sky 
to apply again. 

In the Winship offices, as I just men- 
tioned, were a lot of bobbed beauties. 
The firm had what was known as a 
“stenographic squad.” In that depart- 
ment of the enterprise girls of all ages— 
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under thirty—buxom belles, were in the 
charge of Miss Alice Cunningham (also 
a pen name). Miss Cunningham was as 
old as the head of the house himself 
and she had worked for him for nearly 
a quarter of a century. She wore her 
hair long, and it was a beautiful brown 
which she had a way of weaving around 
her shapely head in a restful and home- 
like fashion. I am not very good at 
describing such things, John, but you 
know what I mean. 

Now this Miss Cunningham kept an 
efficiency record of every stenographer in 
her department. She was a_ sweet, 
motherly woman, a sort of Beatrice Fair- 
fax to the bevy of beautiful blondes and 
brunettes whose nimble fingers made the 
typewriters of the firm hum like the click 
of a thousand rifles. She knew all 
about every girl under her, and the 
Winship force of lady workers was 
famed all over Manhattan for its typist 


beauties—girls who were matrimonial 
prizes. Everybody knew that — even 
Winship. 


Consequently when this bachelor, Win- 
ship, intimated one day to Miss Cunning- 
ham that he was thinking of getting 
married, she naturally suspected that he 
wanted to see her efficiency record. 
Instead of the women of today having 
such high standards, Miss Cunningham 
evidently thought that bachelors were 
rather particular. So she handed him 
the little personality ledger, in which 
the personal history of each one of her 
girls was recorded. It contained the 
age (?), deportment, education, religion, 
disposition, aptitude, and a slight de- 
scription of at least one hundred girls, 
any one of whom, John, fellows like me, 
if still single, would go daffy over. 


But did Algernon Winship choose one 
of them? Not much. After he had 
looked the list over carefully for a month 
or more, he proposed to Miss Cunning- 
ham herself, and she accepted. It took 
that dear bachelor friend of mine twenty- 
five years (Miss Cunningham worked 
right alongside of him all that time) to 
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make up his mind that she was the only 
woman in the world for him. Just 
smoke that in your pipe, John A. Ferrall, 
and mark me down with another score 
in this debate, namely, that bachelors 
as a class are slow about popping the 
question. That is the fourth great phil- 
osophic discovery which I have advanced 
in this series for the benefit of the 
readers of the Votta Review. 

The trouble with bachelors is that they 
do not know how to put salt on Dan 
Cupid’s tail. 





MATRIMONIAL DEAFNESS* 


Two ears at a time are too many for use, 

When they’re only the inlets of strife; 

But few-there are found who (tho’ 
would refuse 

To possess these fair organs of life. 


wise) 


Yet deafness sometimes of advantage is found, 
Misfortunes may turn to a blessing; 
For when nonsense distracts or when tumults 
surround, 
They then lose the pow’r of distressing. 


Hence I wisely am taught to be deaf of one 


ear, 
While the other for use I employ; 

One gate I shut up against trouble and care, 
And the other keep open for joy. 


When my consort begins her loud windpipe 
to clear, 
With a peal would the world rend asunder, 
Serenely I sit and I cock my deaf ear, 
Unmov’d ’midst the roar of the thunder. 


T’other day comes a dun—with Good Sir! 
you well know— 

“What say you?—speak louder a little.” 

Zou know, Sir, you borrow'd three twelve 
months ago— 

“Alas! friend, I can’t hear a tittle.” 


— 


— 


“ou owe me ten pounds: then louder he cries, 
And repeats it as strong as he can; 

point to my ears, and I lift up my eyes, 
Till he hardly can think me the man. 


— 


_ 


as grave as a don cry, “My hearing’s quite 
lost.” 

And my money (says he too) / fear: 

Pox on him! ’tis folly to talk to a post, 

So he leaves me, as mad as a hare. 


Thus my life night and day in soft indolence 
flows, 
Scolding, dunning, nor brawling I fear. 
Ye married men all, as ye wish for repose, 
Be sure to be deaf of one ear. 





*Copied from “The Gentleman's Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle” for August, 1747. 
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TWO AMERICANS IN VIENNA 


By Mary 


T was Good Friday when we reached 
Vienna. We had come by easy stages 
from Cherbourg, where we landed four 

days before. Immediately we were im- 
pressed by the massiveness and compact- 
ness of the buildings—solid blocks of 
stone, four, five and more stories high. 
They all looked like public buildings and 
offices. There were no dwellings. Where, 
we wondered, did the inhabitants live? 
Later we learned that the huge build- 
ings with shops on the ground floor were 
apartment houses. 

Our second impression was the ab- 
sence of trees and grass. Built solidly 
to the building line the houses have no 
grass plots except in front of the pal- 
aces. Few streets have trees. An oc- 
casional parkway is a great relief to 
American eyes. There are some parks 
and on bright days these swarm with 
men, women and children. But one 
does not see everything from the street 
as in an American city. Within the 
courtyards of the apartment houses there 
are trees and grass and in one ‘which 
we visited we saw chickens in a fenced 
off portion. Alleys and courts open up 
amazingly as one begins to explore. One 
finds quaint arcades leading off from 
main thoroughfares, in which are the 
tiniest shops. A room about six by ten 
feet will be a tobacco shop where one 
buys also newspapers and stamps. 

The first excursion we made was to 
a bank where we had no trouble in 
cashing a traveler’s check. How much 
more at home one feels with the coin 
of the realm in one’s purse! We felt like, 
and were indeed, millionaires after cash- 
ing a check for twenty dollars, for we 
went out of the bank with 6,936,700 
kronen! This is not such wealth as it 
sounds, however.. One pays out large 
sums. Our room at the hotel cost 250,000 
kronen a day. It takes 7,460 kronen 
to make one American dollar. All the 
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money is paper. The smallest bill, in 
size about two by three inches, is worth 
ten kronen. The next, a little larger in 
size, is the hundred-kronen bill, then 
the thousand (equal to about a cent 
and a half in our money), five thousand, 
one hundred thousand and the largest, 
five hundred thousand kronen. This last 
is worth about seven dollars. At first 
one is confused by such a mass of bills, 
usually dirty, but gradually one becomes 
accustomed to them and keeps them 
sorted in various compartments of one’s 
bag or in separate holders. 


The streets are swept and watered and 
kept very clean. Nothing is done in 
a large way. As labor is cheap there 
are no labor-saving devices. The city 
watering cart is operated by two men, 
one pulling it and the other applying the 
nozzle of a hose, attached to the cart, 
to the street. Automobiles are scarce 
but go fast. Nothing else does. Men 
and even women jump on and off the 
street cars while in motion either in 
starting or coming to a stop. The fare 
on the cars is 1,700 kronen. A _ book 
of ten tickets may be purchased for 
16,000 kronen, about two cents a ride. 
The cars are always well filled. 

So poor the people on the streets 
look, and so cheerless! There is none 
of the happy gayety of an American 
crowd. The rich are away at this time, 
my Viennese friend tells me, possibly 
for Easter. Beggars are greatly in evi- 
dence. Always one finds them on the 
steps of churches and sometimes I see 
as many as four in a block. Some of 
them carry music boxes, but most of 
them shamelessly whine a piteous cry 
for aid. 

The public buildings are very hand- 
some and the churches are magnificent, 
as are also the palaces formerly occu- 
pied by royalty. These show great 
wealth, but one feels that the masses 
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lived meagre lives to furnish the fortu- 
nate few with luxuries. 

The socialists control the city now 
(but not the state) and seem to do it 
well, although the aristocrats say that 
nothing is the same as before the war. 
A procession of Socialists with their 
red banners marching along the streets 
is a strange sight. The men are rough 
but look serious. May first was Labor 
Day and the streets were crowded with 
persons wearing a red flower, sold on 
the street by women. On that day 
fifteen speakers in different parts of 
the city at the same time addressed the 
populace. Bands played from time to 
time, but the seriousness of the hard- 
working men and women, plainly dressed, 
with no pomp or display, was impres- 
sive. 





GRAPE SEED EMBEDDED FOR TEN 
YEARS IN EAR CAUSE OF 
GIRL’S DEAFNESS 


An ear may not be a proper place to deposit 
a grape seed, but children do curious things to 
each other. This childish trait led some time 
ago to a unique discovery by Dr. Franklin W. 
Bock in the course of his work at the deafness 
prevention clinic which he has conducted for 
a number of years at No. 18 School. In his 
annual report for the work done in 1923, just 
submitted to Health Officer George W. Goler, 
Dr. Bock tells of a 15-year-old girl who came 
to him and complained that she had been deaf 
in one ear for.ten years. 

“At five years,” says Dr. 
had put a grape seed in her ear. 
specialist tried to get it out but failed. She 
said, therefore, it must still be there. Her 
trcatment at that time was followed by acute 
inflamation, but the discharge soon ceased 
and she was totally deaf after that time. A 
few minutes’ work cleared the ear of a mass 
of dried wax, and there was the grape seed 
snugly embedded in it. She has now about 
half normal hearing, with no other resulting 
damage.” 

Clearing a boy’s ear of wax “and other 
debris” let in the sound waves to an ear 
drum of a boy who had been stone deaf for 
more than a year, says the doctor, in his 
report of another case. In this instance the 
parents had done nothing to relieve deafness 
because they had made up their minds that the 
child had inherited the defect, as “he had a 
cousin who was.deaf in one ear and an aunt 
who was deaf in one ear.” 


“It is conservatively estimated that we have 
3,500 hard of hearing children in our public 
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and parochial schools,” says the report. “It 
is easy to see that this clinic as now organized 
cannot begin to meet the problem of the hard 
of hearing children of Rochester. Hundreds 
of’ these children very probably come within 
the class of cases which may be easily cured 
of their trouble and hundreds of others come 
well within the class which may be helped to 
such an extent that their handicap will not be 
economically burdensome. 


“During the first six months of the year, 
1,906 treatments were given and 109 new 
cases were examined and treated. These chil- 
dren came from Public Schools Nos. 18, 25, 
26, 27, 36, 9, Shop School, West High, and 
several of the parochial schools within walking 
distance of the clinic. 


“During the last four months of the year, 
following the summer vacation, no work was 
done at the clinic, but instead ambulatory clinics 
were held at a number of schools to check 
up on groups of children which had _ been 
gathered together by the lip-reading teachers. 
These children were given thorough hearing 
tests and the parents were advised as to what 
kind of care they should have. Two hundred 
children of the junior highs and Nos. 11 and 
31 were examined in my office, and about 300 
treatments were given in my office besides 
those recorded above. These consisted of in- 
strumentat'on which could not easily be done 
in the clinic.” 


This work is carried on by Dr. Bock as a 
civic necessity and is done with the consent 
of the authorities but without any financial 
support, whether at the clinic or in his office. 
Dr. Bock praised the work done by teachers 
and nurses and says it is impossible to estimate 
the value of the work done by the Eastman 
Dental Dispensary. He says there is a marked 
improvement in the condition of the mouths 
of the children of Rochester since the dispen- 
sary began its work. He says that his expe- 
rience among children leads him to conclude 
that better follow-up work is necessary after 
operations for the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids.—Rochester Herald. 


DON’T MISS THE TWO SPECIAL 
NUMBERS 


A new plan for publishing Federation pro- 
ceedings is to be carried out this year. A 
whole number of the Votta Review—possibly 
the very next one—is to be devoted entirely 
to this purpose, so that the members of the 
organization may receive complete accounts 
of the Washington Conference without delay. 

Later, a special number will carry the 
report of the Association’s Summer Meeting 
in New York—one of the most successful ever 
held. 

See that your subscription is paid up, so 
that you will not miss these large special 
numbers. 
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LOS ANGELES “JUNIORS” AID LEAGUE TREASURY 


Miss Helen Meredith, of the 
Junior League for the Hard 
of Hearing in Los Angeles, 


'has written about the activities 


of that League as follows: 

Our May festival on the 
seventeenth of last month, was 
such a. success, both financially 
and otherwise, that we are feel- 

happy. The 
perfect (though 
that is almost too common a 
state of affairs in California 
to call for comment) and we 
did feel so proud of our club 
house when we saw the porches 
and grounds arranged with 
gay-hued booths and filled with 
happy, interested people, in 
their bright summer array. We 
sold among other things, fancy- 
work, candy, balloons, orange- 
ade, ice cream and cake; and 
at supper time we added coffee, 
salads and sandwiches, so our 
friends were able to make a 
real meal. 

We had a fortune telling 
booth and various sideshows 
which added to the merriment, 
and we gave two vaudeville 
shows—one in the afternoon 
and the other in the evening. 
These consisted entirely of 
“home talent”’—our own mem- 
bers and friends—and, as is 
customary with amateur theat- 
ricals, the cast had “the time 
of their lives” and even the 
audience enjoyed it! 
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After all expenses were paid 
we found that we had cleared 
$200, and when we _ added 
$1,000 worth of fun and good 
fellowship we felt repaid for 
our efforts. While the mem- 
bers of the Senior League were 
wonderfully good and _ helped 
us in every possible way, the 
planning and management of 
the affair were entirely in the 
hands of our young people 
and we felt it to be a real test 
of the enthusiasm and cooper- 
ative spirit that exist in the 
club, which is only seven 
months old, after all. 

I may add that the success 
was in large measure due to 
the executive ability of our 
general chairman, Miss Olive 
Harris. Miss Harris is one of 
our most capable and enthusias- 
tic members, untiring in her 
efforts to promote the welfare 
of our club and possessed of an 
unlimited supply of clever ideas 
for its advancement. 








By the time the News Letter 
makes its appearance again, 
one more League will have 
become a constituent body in 
the Federation. The Buffalo 
League has signified its inten- 
tion of entering the Federation 
and all the preliminaries have 
been completed, — 
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ACROSS THE POND 

The Votta Review has for 
some time past been receiving 
accounts of the “doings” of 
the London League for the 
Hard of Hearing. This League 
seems to be the result of the 
inspiration of one person, Miss 
Maud L. Randle. Miss Randle 
has been working for the cause 
of the hard of hearing in Eng- 
land independently of the work 
as it is carried on in this 
country. Our Leagues tend 
toward great similarity and it 
is interesting to see in what 
ways they are different from, 
and in what way like, the Lon- 
don League. 

A bulletin is issued from the 
main office of the London 
League, which is in some re- 
spects like our Friendly Corner. 
The name of the bulletin is 
“H.O.H.” Not hard to guess 
what that means. Through 
the medium of the bulletin, 
prize competitions such as the 
Friendly Lady initiates, are 
held, and even raffles are a part 
of their program. 

Whereas our Leagues have 
Hikes, the London League has 
Rambles, and surely the latter 
must be more pleasant, for 
Ramble does not connote such 
athleticism as Hike. They may 
go as fast as the hikes, but the 
name leads one to think that the 


sights along the way are of. 


more interest than the desti- 
nation. 
Where we have our clubs 


within the Leagues, the London 
League has developed its “Cir- 
cles.’ The Literary Circle is 
in charge of Mr. Selwyn Ox- 
ley, whose play about the cure 
of a little boy born deaf was 
described in the July Vota 
Review. Books and magazines 
circulate among the members 
of this Circle. The Rowing 
Circle gives instructions on 
how to row a boat and then 
the members meet 
The bulletin says they meet at 
the Marble Arch, for the les- 
sons. Perhaps they are dry 
land lessons! A Photographic 
Circle and an Acoustique Circle 
are mentioned and the members 
of the latter are offered hear- 
ing lessons! Arrangements 
are made so that members of 
the latter Circle can purchase 
ear phones by deferred pay- 
ments. There is a Church 
Circle, a Lip-Reading Circle 
and a Swimming Circle; and 
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process of formation, 
Gardening Circle. 

Miss Randle manages to ad- 
just the various correspondence 
members to each other so that 
even a_ poor little laundry 
worker and a poet can belong 
to the same _ correspondence 
group. The little laundry 
worker was made to feel at 
home in the Circle by this com- 
ment from Miss Randle: “After 
reading her epistle, which glori- 
fies the ironing board, I feel 
that even I could wash out 
handkerchiefs.” Oddly enough, 
Miss Randle started a correspon- 
dence concerning the jobs of the 
various members at about the 
same time that such letters 
were going through the corre- 
spondence clubs of the Friendly 
Corner. 

Those who were fortunate 
enough to attend the Confer- 
ence saw, no doubt, the small 
exhibit which thé London 
League hurriedly put together 
when they found that we would 
like to have them take part. 
The beautifully developed 
Snow Scene, Swans Feeding in 
the Little Lake in Clapham 
Common, and Regent’s Park 
in Winter, were all made with 
a home-made camera. These 
pictures were twelve by nine 
and were both artistic and in- 
teresting. We have. many 
League members whose hobby 
is artistic photography, but how 
many of them made their own 
cameras ? 

The London League also sent 
its official pin. Several years 
ago a pin was suggested for 
our League members, but 
though several good ideas were 
offered, nothing has been done 
about it to date. The London 
pin was interesting to see, but 
perhaps a little too conspicuous 
for us. -It- is a gold «six- 
pointed star about an _ inch 
across, with a red center bear- 
ing in gold the three letters, 
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This summer Miss Wright 
will have an opportunity to 
visit the London and Glasgow 
Leagues, so we may soon know 
more about them. 


ARIE 
IN MEMORIAM 


Miss EtnHet Crark, of the 
Denver League. 

Mrs. Frora G. TANKERSLEY, 
of the Chicago League. 

Miss MarGAret Younc, of 
the New York League. 
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DETROIT 
THE ENERGETIC! 
The Detroit League is as 
“pepful” in the summer time 


as the motor car that helps 
make the town famous. First, 
their new monthly publication 
has been appropriately named 
the Rainbow. And under the 
title and explaining the choice 
of the name is the sentence, 
“May it help us all to find our 
pot of gold and be as welcome 
the rainbow after the 
storm.” The Rainbow is pub- 
lished on paper of good quality 


and is very readable. It even 
tries to meet the editor of 
Volts on his own _ ground. 


He’d better watch out. 

Detroit is spending these hot 
days preparing for a member- 
ship drive and intends to cam- 
paign for 500 new members. 
The present League is grouped 
into eight committees and each 
committee or team must bring 
in sixty-three new members, or 
in other words, a nice sized 
young League. 

Eight nice new Leagues all 
under one management! Sounds 
impossible to some of us -lazier 
folks, but Detroit not only 
plans work like that, but such 
play as moonlight steamer trips, 
basket picnics, and week-end 
house parties. And as 1t tuat 
were not enough, she tops off 
with a Rummage Sale in the 
near future. 


BOSTON STILL LEADING 


As alWays, the Boston Guild 
is doing something in advance 
of what the rest of us can 
manage. It is now securing 
vocational tests from the Bos- 
ton Psycopathic Hospital to 
enable it to determine suitable 
forms of employment for those 
who apply. Having secured 
speech reading instruction for 
the hard of hearing children in 
the public schools, the Guild 
is now turning to the private 
schools to secure aural exam- 
ination of the children, preven- 
tative treatment and instruction 
in speech reading, where neces- 
sary. 





How many Federation mem- 
bers have the beautiful picture 
of the Boy with the Rabbit, by 


Raeburn? Surely all must 
have seen it. The handsome 
little boy was one of our 
little deaf friends, a_ relative 


of the artist. 
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A PRIZE WINNING BABY 


The Des Moines League, not 
yet a year old, has sixty-nine 
members, and one unusual fea- 
ture of the membership is that 
she has more hearing members 
than deafened ones! When the 
tendency of the Leagues as 
well as the individual deafened 
is to withdraw from among 
the hearing, we _ think this 
speaks well for brave little 
Des Moines. -And furthermore, 
Des Moines distinguishes her- 
self in that the infant League, 
with less than a year of exis- 
tence, has found employment 
for seven people. 


CLEVELAND HOUSE- 
WARMING 

The Cleveland deafened are 
now comfortably established in 
their new home at 2638 Euclid 
Avenue. The editor of the 
Bulletin in Cleveland says that 
few if any of the other organi- 
zations have the luck to be so 
comfortably or so _ beautifully 
housed. The formal opening 
took place on May 28th. The 
Clevelanders are indebted to 
Mrs. James Garfield for her 
efforts in securing the house. 
Without her it would not have 
been possible to obtain it or 
to have it renovated for use. 
Dr. Peterson and Mrs. Wake- 
field also were invaluable. The 
house was opened by a house- 
warming, with many beautiful 
flowers and a very enjoyable 
program. 

CINCINNATI ENGAGES 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The Bulletin issued by the 
Cincinnati League makes men- 
tion of the jolly supper parties 
held once a month at the new 
home of the Cincinnati League 
which has just been equipped 
with complete sets of silver, 
dishes, kitchen utensils and 
everything else needed to make 
the social functions a success. 
Cincinnati is another League 
which is laboring with local 
boards of education to arrange 
for lip-reading for hard of 
hearing children. A permanent 
Executive Secretary has been 
hired so that a_ constructive 
program for the coming year 
is assured. A membership 
drive is now under way in 
Cincinnati and we hope to be 
able to announce its successful 
termination in the next News- 
Letter. 





THEY WHISTLE FOR 
THEIR LEAGUE IN 
COLUMBUS 
The Columbus League, ap- 
proaching its first birthday, 
met and decided to have club 
rooms or at least a room of its 
own by fall. The men of the 
League are becoming exclusive 
and have formed a Men’s Club 
to bowl, pitch horseshoes and 

smoke together. 

The League is fortunate in 
having acquired Dr. Daniel 
Price, a local otologist, and the 
only one in Columbus who will 
notice us as yet, as a member, 
for it is due to his efforts 
that the Men’s Club’ was 
formed. Dr. Price also is 
working with the various Co- 
lumbus Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations to get them interested 
in having special lip-reading 
work for the hard of hearing 
children in the Columbus 
schools. Ohio is fortunate in 
one way, and that is that there 
is a special fund to pay teachers 
for children hand:capped in any 
way, and so no local school 
board can decline to hire such 
a teacher on the plea of econ- 
omy. All that must be done 
is to convince them of the 
necessity and worth of lip- 


reading. 
The annual picnic was held 
at the Sims’ country home, 


June 28th. Mr. R. R. Shipley, 
a manufacturer of advertising 
novelties, sent a hundred 
whistles to the picnic, and no 
one present was bothered by 
the shrill whistling that ensued. 
Passersby. may have thought 
it was the annex to the Ohio 
Insane Asylum. 

The June picnic was such a 
success that Mr. Sims may find 
a September picnic on hs hands 
just when the Golden Bantam 
corn and lima beans, for which 
he is famous, are at their best. 


TOLEDO NOTES 


The Toledo League has in- 
duced the Community Chest to 
contribute to its exchequer, 
and the Y Mission Board has 
given them another speech 
reading scholarshig in addition 
to the two given in honor of 
Mrs. Dewey. Demonstration 
classes have been held in the 
public schools and _ fourteen 
children with subnormal hear- 
ing are now registered in the 
school where the demonstration 
was given. 








BUSY CHICAGO 

The Chicago League is hop- 
ing to be inundated with aprons 
between now and the 8sth of 
November when her bazaar is 
to be held. One _ generous 
member has promised one doz- 
en. Through the efforts of the 
League, and assisted by Misses 
Torrey and Newlee, the first 
demonstration of  lip-reading 
for adults and children was 
given before the Ear Clinic of 
Rush Medical Collge. From 
the way the demonstration was 
received it is believed that the 
interest of all the medical men 
present was gained for the 
work. 

In Chicago, as elsewhere, the 
Leagues are finding that they 
cannot stop with the work for 
the adult deaf, important as 
that is, but must work for our 
little hard of hearing brothers 
and sisters. These poor chil- 
dren have too much _ hearing 
for the schools for the deat 
and too little for the public 
schools, and unless helped are 
certain to be misfits throughout 
their lives. 


THE DOINGS OF 
DENVER 

The Denver League has pre- 
sented a playlet entitled “Mr. 
and Mrs. Newlywed,” which 
furnished pleasure to all who 
saw it. 

At a tea given in Denver 
for two members about to leave 
Denver indefinitely, one of the 
two, Mrs. Hannah Dow, gave 
a scholarship in the Whitaker 
School of Speech Reading for 
the use of any worthy deafened 
adult who might need it. Mrs. 
Dow made this generous gift 
in recognition of the benefits 
she had received in the speech 
reading classes of the League. 


NEWS FROM 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Speech Reading Club of 
Philadelphia, like so many 
others, has ceased all formal 
activities for the summer, 
though the club house remains 
open and strangers are cor- 
dially invited to make it their 
headquarters if they find Phila- 
delphia on their itinerary. 
Plans are under way, how- 
ever, for a resumption of work 
in October. The annual Christ- 
mas fair will occur this year 
on November 13th and 14th, 
and the members are already 
at work on the various articles. 
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L. R. thinks that I should mention 
Something here of the Convention, 
And say a word or two about the folks. 
But I’ve an apprehension, 
I'd need medical attention, 
If I talked about them here among the jokes! 
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WHY HE WAS HAPPY 

This, of course, was back iu the days before 
the schools had closed for their summer vaca- 
tion pericd. He stood in front of his home 
and grinned enthusiastically as he saw the 
others unwillingly wending their way toward 
school. 

“Come on, Harold,” 
boys. 

“Not on your life,” answered the rejoicing 
Haruld. “No schocl for me today. I’m 
going to stay home.” 

“What's the matter? Sick?” 

“No.” 

“Your ma sick? 

“No.” 

“Well, why?” 

“Oh, cause. You see, my gran’ma’s come 
to spend the day with mamma and gran’ma 
she’s awful hard o’ hearin’. Mamma’s got a 
cold on her chest and neck, and she can’t talk 
loud enough for gran’ma to hear what she 
says, so I’ve got to stay at home to tell 
gran’ma what mamma _§ says.”—/ndianapolis 
News. 


THE COMFORTS OF HEARING 

George, three years of age, appeared on the 
programme at a Sunday School entertainment, 
says The Argonaut. He sang a solo. As he 
was leaving the church with his mother, a 
friend said to him: 

“George, you did fine!” 

“T know it,” he replied. 

His mother reproved him. 

“Why, George,” she said, 
have said that to the lady.” 

Whereupon George answered: 

“Well, mother, I guess I could hear my own 
voice.” 


shouted several of the 
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“vou should not 


Someone asked old Mr. Jones how he liked 
the futurist style of painting. 

“Not at all, not at all,” he said. “It has 
reached the theater now, too. It was bad 
enough when I couldn’t tell what the play was 
about, but now with this futurist painting, I 
won't even be able to understand the scenery.” 


Z5) VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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WHY DID HE NEED PRAYERS? 

A certain hard of hearing man (why men- 
tion names?) was persuaded to attend church 
with his wife, though he protested that he 
could not hear what was said there. 

“Seven years ago today,’ said the minister, 
in the course of his remarks, “Brother Jones’ 
soul went to Heaven. Remember that, my 
friends, and pray for him.” 

“Pray for him,” muttered the deaf man. 
“T thought he said his soul went to Heaven.” 

He leaned toward his wife, with his hand 
behind his ear, and whispered: 

“Where did he say Mr. Jones went? 


ARTS AND ARTERIES 

She had a vast amount of money, but it 
had come to her quite recently. One day an 
acquaintance asked her if she was fond of art. 

“Fond of art!” she exclaimed. “Well, I 
should say I was! If I am ever in a city 
where there’s an artery, I never fail to visit 
it.’"—The Christian-Evangelist. 
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ALL MEDICAL MEN ARE KIND 
HEARTED 

It was shortly after 2 A. M. when a vigor- 
ous ringing of the telephone awakened the 
physician. 

“Hello!” 

“Doctor,” complained a voice at the other 
end of the telephone, “I have tried everything 
and I cannot go to sleep. Can’t you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “Just hold the tele- 
phone and I will sing you a lulldby.”—Success. 


FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 

Little Willie was of an inquiring turn of 
mind, says the Kansas City Star. He was 
always asking questions. 

“Daddy,” he asked one day, 
morrow ?” 

“No, my son, of course it isn’t tomorrow,” 
was the reply. 

“But you said it was,” murmured Willie. 

“When did I sdy today was tomorrow?” 
asked father. 

“Yesterday,” answered Willie. 

“Well, it was. Today was tomorrow yes- 
terday, but today is today, just as yesterday 
was today yesterday but is yesterday today, 
and tomorrow will be today tomorrow, which 
makes today yesterday and tomorrow all at 
once. Now, run along and play.” 


he said. 





“is today to- 
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